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Senelith Inks 

















were the first lithographic inks 





made from dyestuffs 





treated with sodium tungstate 








for better suntastness 





and are still leading 





with their outstanding resistance properties 
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1. CUSTOMER: “Yes, we want to use a lighter weight 
paper for this mailing piece. But there are two things 
we must be sure about. First, we don’t want show- 
through to spoil the appearance of the job. And 
second—and this is really important—we want to be 
certain that we'll get good printing.” 


SO THIS TIME YOU WANT A 
LIGHTER WEIGHT MAILING? 














2. LITHOGRAPHER: “That's easy! We'll put the job on 
Hammermill Opaque. It’s light in weight. But you 
can see for yourself it’s just as opaque as many a 
heavier sheet. Both sides of this paper can be printed 
without objectionable show-through. So you'll get a 
lighter mailing, and cut your postage costs.” 





3. LITHOGRAPHER: “And with Hammermill Opaque 
I can promise you a top-notch printing job. We have 
never had any press trouble with this paper. Look at 
the fine reproduction you get—sharp halftones, bril- 
liant color work, good, clean type matter. Here’s a 
sample of a job similar to the one you want.” 








HAMMERMILL 





OPAQUE 








MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND 








4. SHOW YOUR CUSTOMERS the splendid work you can 
deliver on Hammermill Opaque. Show them how you 
can help them get better mailings for their money. 
Mail coupon for a collection of commercial specimens 
on Hammermill Opaque. Set includes a map, cata- 
log, broadside—9 pieces, plus sample book. Free. 


—_——— Oe Oe ee ee ee ee ee eee eee CC LC 






Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 


Please send me, free, the set of commercial speci- 
mens and sample book of Hammermill Opaque. 


Ee ee eee ee ee Te ets ER 


(Please attach to your business letterhead) NL-JUN 
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TRADITIONALLY PREFERRED FOR PRECISION PRINTING PRODUCTION 
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ICTORY WAR QUALITY PAPERS 
—still the standard of comparison 


Stark realities face all of us... successful prosecution of the war means 
added woe, increased work, more self-denial. Wholeheartedly, we 
seek every measure to extend our cooperation to hasten the day of 
complete and final Victory over the enemies of freedom. In the interim, 
although large quantities of Northwest papers are destined for war 
needs, we are still supplying. paper for essential commercial use. 





THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY + CLOQUET, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 


rthwest Pape 
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PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF LITHOGRAPHERS EVERYWHERE 





EVERYONE 
understand 
speakers at the LNA Convention 


IN AT- 


the 


IN LANGUAGE 
tendance could 
last month told lithographers 
pretty much what lay ahead for 


the duration. It was a grim 
picture, but we didn’t notice 
that it was pessimistically or 


sourly grim. As C. B. Larrabee 
pointed out in his talk, which 
appears on page 38, we all 
know that there a place for 
our industry even in an economy 


Is 


of total war so long as _ in- 
genuity, adaptability and cour- 
age are among our assets. 


PROBABLY THE SPEAKER WHO WAS 
heard with keenest interest and 
anticipation was A. E. Giegen- 
gack, Public Printer, who told 
the lithographers what they 
could expect in the way of war 
printing. It wasn’t much—what 
they could expect, we mean. For 
as Mr. Giegengack pointed out, 
war printing amounts to little 
2 per cent of commercial 
If there litho- 
graphers who went to hear Mr. 
Giegengack with the expectation 
of coming away in possession of 
inside information about how to 
“all that government 
they must have come away 


over 


volume. were 


get busi- 
ness” 
pretty disappointed. Because the 
Public Printer told them in no 
uncertain terms that government 
far from being a 
panacea for their present low 
commercial volume, was a 
pretty tough row to hoe. Cer- 
tainly, it was a and 
timely message delivered. 
(Page 29). 


business, 


necessary 
he 
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Total War and American Industry 


War and Lithography 


In and About the Trade 


Where-to-Buy-It 


THE COVER 

The application of modern mer- 
chandising and advertising prin- 
ciples 
war time job for the lithograph- 
See C. 
marks on this, page 38. 
by Black Star. 


to factory morale is a 


Larrabee’s re- 
Photo 
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The man who lays out the printing job knows what 
effect he wants—but why not consult with his printer or 
lithographer before going ahead? They can guide and 
effect real economies. And if the job calls for moderately- 
priced offset paper with outstanding appearance, su- 


perior surface and press performance, they logically 






will select 


INTERNATIONAL OFFSET 
An International Paper Value 


For more than 10 years International Paper has advised buyers of printing to 


‘“\Comsudd your Printer” 


INTERNATIONAL 
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“Control” is the watchword for 


busy shops today. Control of 


quality. Control of costs. Control 


of every step on the job ticket. 


And Du Pont Photolith helps 
to give you more control. Each 
sheet of film carries its own 
emulsion number. Behind these 
identification numbers are de- 
tailed control records showing 
all conditions at the time of film 


manufacture. 


These numbers on the 
negative are a working 
symbol of the well known Du 
Pont chemical research and 
control which bring you such 
outstanding performance in 
Photolith Film. Consider the 


advantages of this performance. 


» «+ leans “Quality Control” for 





DENSE BLACKS Your regular 
developer produces a high 
density which contrasts sharply 
with the crystal-like clarity of 
the safety base. 


SHARP LINES AND DOTS 
High resolving power forms ex- 
cellent halftone dots; it is of 
equal value for fine line work. 
Etching may be done by custom- 
ary methods. 


ORTHOCHROMATIC Photolith 
is sensitive to blue, blue-green, 
green and yellow, permitting 
use of the usual correction filters 
for colored or stained copy. 


EASY TO HANDLE 3 The hard 
glossy emulsion surface resists 
scratches yet engraves smoothly. 
Low water absorption insures 
quick drying. Flat lying ex- 
pedites the making of set-ups. 


REG. u.s. Pat OFF 


PHOTOLITH FILM 


E. I. pu Pont pE Nemours & Co. (INC.) 
PHOTO PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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SHEET FILM IS PROTEC- 
TED BY “‘LITE-LOK’’ 


No more fussing with many- 
fold wraps. Just lift the lid 
and pick up a film. Close it and the box 
is light-tight again. The last film is as easy 
to get out as the first. Notice how sides 
of hinged cover fit between double sides 
of box to form light-tight joints. 








ROLL FILM IS EASY TO USE 
FROM A DISPENSER BOX 


The film is wound on a core which is 
supported at both ends by bearings, to 
allow film to be dispensed freely from the 
box, without danger of scratching the 
surfaces. 



























The amount of business available for lithographers 
is going to be determined by the war effort. We have 


no patent methods for changing the conditions in your 


but 





market, 


On such business as you do have, we suggest that 
you get the lowest possible production costs by using shop- 
tested Neenah papers. They must give BETTER pressroom 
performance and consumer satisfaction. Why use anything 


else when there is no premium for the best? 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY - NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
Manufacturers of Fine Rag Content Bonds, Ledgers, Index and Lightueights 
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... black as your hat, 
Bake Ms Co} o-Mb b aM ol-be coh ecit-baler-y 
re Ky ef-s alet-Voy ebb arme-baleME-Lered -bba0m 


Likened to a friend that 
wears well. 


Truly the aristocrat of 
offset blacks. 


Sinclair and Valentine Co. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 611 WEST 129th STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Kansas City Manila Nashville New Orleans San Francisco 


Albany Birmingham Charlotte Cleveland Dayton Havana 
New Haven Philadelphia Seattle 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Dallas Detroit Jacksonville Los Angeles Miami 


















What Can A Lithographer Do To Insure 
Against Becoming A War Casualty ? 





* You are cordially invited to attend the Tenth Annual Convention of the National 
\ssociation of Photo-Lithographers to be held July 23rd to 25th, 1942, Hotel Hollenden, 
Cleveland, Ohio, to hear a symposium discussion on the above question. In fact, the 
* program as tentatively set up, makes provision for so many vitally important discus- 
sions that it should be a MIUST on the calendar of every lithographer. Here are some 
of the other subjects which will be presented by leaders in government and industry 


* fields. 
1. What can we as Lithographers do to help win the war? 
* on 
2. The war effort and its relation to the lithographic industry. 
3. The availability of men, women and craftsmen for the lithographer. 
. = 
* 1. The Office of Price Administration and its relation to the litho- 
grapher. 
* 5. Supplies, materials and equipment from a viewpoint of availabil- 
ity, substitutions and costs. 
6. Lithographic work placed by the Public Printer. Qualifying to 
= I I . « . = 
* produce lithography for war plants. 
7. Actually building commercial orders as a result of the war effort. 
re 8. All-Day Saturday Clinics on Production Problems. 
Never has there been a time when there was greater reason for thinking people in the 
én lithographic industry to come together to consider common problems. A three day 
convention away from your telephone so that you can be free to take part in these all 
important discussions and meet with the leading supply and equipment manufacturers 
_ all of this will help more definitely to focus into your future action. 
* 
Your foreman and keymen by utilizing this convention as a short vacation period, 
* should bring back many concrete ideas on substitute materials, new methods, short 
cuts and other ideas usually available at NAPL Conventions. 
+ Everyone interested in the lithographic industry, regardless of membership in’ the 
NAPL, is cordially invited to attend this war convention. 


lor further information write 
Walter E. Soderstrom, Executive Secretary, 
National Association of Photo-Lithographers, 


1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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The FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY | 


STABLISHED 1870 . DIVISION + GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


100 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO CINCINNATI CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS FORT WORTH 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES TORONTO. CANADA 














It was always considered good policy to deal with Fuchs and 
Lang, leading supplier of lithographic inks and materials, 
even before these abnormal times. Far sighted lithographers 
have discovered that this truism means even more to their 
self-interests today than ever before! At any time, the symbol 
of Fil is assurance of perfect satisfaction, insurance against 
pressroom delay, warranty of su- 
perior performance and a guarantee 
that their product represents the 
finest that modern research and 


manufacture can secure. 





THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


DIVISION . GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 
100 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO CINCINNATI CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO FORT WORTH LOS ANGELES TORONTO, CANADA 








into every negative enters 





COPY 









Jif samoon » soyop 
: | CRAFTSMANSHIP 


CHEMICALS 


To PRODUCE a finished negative of the better type, you 


need better copy, better craftsmanship and better chemicals. 








FINE CHEMICALS FOR THE 


Merck chemicals for the graphic arts are better chemicals — since 1818 
PROFESSIONS AND inpustAy SINCE BIE 














the kind that go a long way toward producing better results. 


MER CK & CO. Inc. e Manufacturing Chemists RAH WAY, N. J. 


NEW YORK: 16] Sixth Ave., PHILADELPHIA: 1649 No. Broad St., ST. LOUIS: 4528 So. Broadway © In Canada: MERCK & CO. Ltd., MONTREAL & TORONTO 
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Good For Your Job 


You find the SINCLAIR & CARROLL label in pressrooms of leading 
lithographers throughout the country. Lithographers choose these inks for 


their good color strength and ideal lithographing consistency. 


Responsible leadership and management make SINCLAIR & CARROLL 
inks a sound buy during this period of all out war. Tried and true standards 
are being maintained by men whose lifetimes have been spent serving you. 


When and where necessary we are developing new and equivalent pro- 


ducts in your behalf. 


Insure a well turned out lithographed job by using SINCLAIR & CARROLL 


inks. We will welcome your cooperation. 


x «kk *® 


SINCLAIR & CARROLL CO., Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
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What is The Letterhead Clinic? Is a Letter- 
head Clinic Necessary? Who Conducts The 
Letterhead Clinic? Is Letterhead Business 
Desirable? These, and many other pertinent 
questions, are answered frankly and fully in 
the FREE book, ‘‘“Why You Should Use The 
Letterhead Clinic’, which also pictorially 
describes The Clinic’s FREE Business-Build- 
ing Plan for progressive printers. Just clip 
the convenient coupon and your copy will 
be sent by return mail. 


me eee eee ee ee ee ee ee 
THE LETTERHEAD CLINIC 


* Whiting-Plover Paper Company, 2 Whiting Road, Stevens Point, Wis. 
Yes, send your FREE book, “Why You Should Use The 
Letterhead Clinic’, which pictorially describes The 
Clinic’s FREE Business-Building Plan. 


Name— 


Positton—— 
IMPORTANT: This offer is re stricted to printers only and ul] 
must be attached to your BUSINESS letterhead. 
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OY 
Meet Todays Demand for Printing 


with... 











ATF LITTLE CHIEF 


Offset Press 


Smallest Sheet 8x10 + Largest Sheet 14x20 


ATF LITTLE GIANT 


Automatic Job Cylinder Press 


Smallest Sheet 34%x5'% + Largest Sheet 12x18 


Caeneatenaaae 


 — plants everywhere are using millions of posters, book- 
lets, forms, stickers, bulletins and promotion pieces in the War Production Drive effort. You don’t 
have to use big, expensive equipment to print many of these jobs. Whether you have letterpress or 
offset... or both...the ATF Little Giant Automatic Job Cylinder Press and Little Chief Offset Press 
are in step with war production. Small, high speed presses that are inexpensive to run are being 
kept busy today when larger equipment is idle. Go after your share of today’s printing! We have a 
few new presses ready for immediate delivery at your nearest ATF Branch Office or Dealer. These are 


available under the terms of WPB Order L-83 by filling out form PD1A. Your ATF salesman will 


show you how to make your PDI1A request. 


Al MERICAN Tre Qounvers 


200 ELMORA AVENUE- ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
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NYPEN PATRIOTIC 


SLOGAN CONTEST 


$1,000 IN PRIZES OFFERED TO 
PRINTERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS 


NEW YORK & PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Manufacturers of Pulp and Paper for More Than Fifty Years 
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Nypen Contest Committee 


225 Varick Street 


New York City 


Please send immediately 
full details regarding the NYPEN 
PATRIOTIC SLOGAN CONTEST 
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» A name is everything or nothing, depending 
o wears it. The name Mercury Products is recei 
"respect and admiration in hundreds of leading pri 
S because the Mercury name has always stood for  ¢ vality. 
Behind every Mercury product is an organizatio h nas seen the 
printing industry grow, and has grown with it. Manyaal rt 
contributions to the progress of the Graphic Arts nave” ye made in 
the Rapid Roller Company laboratories. Whenevall ow, mproved 


presses have increased the demands on rollers ari 


Ri 


= ee 


mre 
oo 


RAPID ROLLER COMPANY 


World’s largest plant devoted exclusively to producing rollers and blankets for the graphic arts 


D. M. RAPPORT, Pres. Federal at 26'" Street Gite vere 
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War flings down the gauntlet... to 
American Business, no less than to 
our fighting forces. It is a challenge 
to our native ingenuity, in labora- 
tory and plant. 

Business can reach for the crying- 
towel...or it can take the sage ad- 
vice of the female lead in the radio 
comedy: “Don't stand there—do 


a) 


something 

This Corporation,“ Paper Makers 
to America’, preters to do something. 

We who make Mead, Dill & 
Collins, and Wheelwright papers 
and the informed merchants who dis- 
tribute them will meet the challenge 


with American resourcetulness— 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 


even in our suits of mail, weighing 


upon us like some evil incubus. 

There is a shortage of chlorine? 
Okay. We'll mix-in some drains. 
There aren't enough treight cars?! 
Then, figuratively, we'll use pack- 
mules. An garde! 

Paper is at war, and, the war in 
dustries shall have paper, to the limit 
of our ability. For details. For rec- 
ords. For correspondence. For Vic- 
tory. And, war or no war, business 
knows that it must advertise or be 
forgotten... that it’s “paper — or 
pauper.” 

let's keep our armor bright. 


This is America! 















Lar is a Challenge! 


Offering a completely diversified line of papers in 
colors, substances, and surfaces for every printed 
use, including such famous grades as Mead Bond, 
Moistrite Bond and Offset; Process Plate; Wheel- 
wright Bristols and Indexes; D & C Black & White, 
Printflex, Canterbury Text, and De & Se Tints. 
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Makers to 


SALES OFFICES 
THE MEAD SALES COMPANY 


DILL & COLLINS INC. 
WHEELWRIGHT PAPERS, INC. 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





New York 
Chicago Dayton 


Philadelphia Boston 
Kingsport 


Original drawing by William H. Campbell 



























THE LIFE 


of 
Lithographic Blankets 


Rubber Rolls 
Rubber Printing Plates 


can be 


PRESERVED 


by washing with 


APCOLENE 


(Light — Medium — Heavy) 


A Pure Petroleum Fraction 


ANDERSON -~PRICHARD OIL CORPORATION 


PRODUCERS REFINERS > 


OKLAHOMA C1Ty, OKLA. 





Canadian Representati 


APCO AKRON KANSAS CIT) pentane 
PETROLEUM CINCINNATI ST. LOUIS D. H. LITTER 
PRODUCTS, SOUTH BEND DETROIT co. 

LTD. CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 

MONTREAL CHICAGO MILWAUKEE BOSTON 
TORONTO INDIANAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA 
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Buy Defense Bonds and Stamps 





Sot Your Stour 


spect y EAGLE-A COVERS 


In Spring or Fall, Summer or Winter—EAGLE-A Cover Papers are always in demand. 

They are popular choices for many different uses. Their strength, ruggedness and 
long-wearing properties—eye-filling array of strong or subdued colors—easy-printing 
and above all, their printability, make them 





antique finishes or rich, grained surfaces 
leaders in the cover paper field. 

On your next inquiry—whether a manual or a menu, a catalog or a calendar—suggest 
and sell one of these dependable Covers: 


Eagle-A American Embossed Cover e Eagle-A Herculean Cover 
Fagle-A Riverdale Cover e Eagle-A Leathertone Riverdale Cover 


Write for sam ple books and further details. 


Attach this coupon to your 











letterhead for Portfolio 





























of Suggestions on Eagle-A Covers. 7A 























PAPER 








AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Manufacturers of the famous Eagle-A Conpon Bond and other nationally-known Bonds, 
Ledgers, Oftsets, Writings, Bristols, Mimeographs, Books, Covers, Advertising Papers 
nd Papeteries. Also Technical, Industrial and Special Papers 
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AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 
Advertising Dept. N, Holyoke, Mass. 

Please send me a free copy of the portfolio 
“EAGLE-A COVER PAPER SUGGESTIONS.” 
Name 
Firm 


Address 


























and there’s PRINTING 
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NEW 


P1PER 


Champion Paper’s first obligation is to 
America. They cooperate wholeheart- 
edly with federal agencies, they supply 
materials for munitions, and provide 
paper for Government use. The capac- 
ity of their three great plants gives 
Champion an output well above the 
greatest production yet required of 
them for war goods, and this is suffi- 
cient to satisfy the needs of Champion’s 
many customers. Patriotism does not 
suggest your foregoing the use of print- 
ing papers, for supplies are adequate to present wartime demands. Advertis- 
ing on Champion paper continues to be flexible, productive and economical. 
Coated and uncoated book, offset, postcard, cover, cardboard, envelope, busi- 
ness papers—Champion’s line is complete, values great, its production ample. 








THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N.C... . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing .. . Over 1,500,000 Pounds a Day 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND + BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 
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VERY now and again, like the measles, and equally 

innocuous to our way of thinking, a new crop of 
rumors breaks out in the world of advertising and 
the graphic arts about how the government is going to 
crack down on advertising. We don’t think the govern- 
ment is going to crack down on advertising so long as 
advertising minds its social responsibilities. “Che crux of 
of the problem-—that is, fear of government crackdown, 
resentment on the part of businessmen of bureaucratic 
censorship, even in war, of what advertising shall say and 
what it shall not say—lies in a divergence of point of 
view on the part of government—which is to say, the 
New Deal—and the advertising industry as to what 
advertising is supposed to do. 

Is advertising to continue to cater to the same old 
desires, play up the same old ambitions, belabor the same 
old fears, indulge the same old snobbisms, invite the same 
old pleasures, cultivate the same old middle class point of 
view? No, as we see it, when the war is over advertising 
will enter upon a new era, an era of wider distribution, 
vreater production, and a greater abundance to all—a 
sort of millenium it should be the first to shout to the 
heavens. Vice President Wallace may not be so far wide 
of the mark when he predicts, “that the century on which 
we are entering—the century which will come of this 
war—can be and must be the century of the common 
man.” 

But this calls for a re-definition of old values, social 
values, in the main, and advertising like all vestigial re- 
mains of a past that is momentarily eclipsed, however 
plus in values, finds it hard to adjust itself. But adjust 
itself it will, we think, in good time and in its own way. 
Advertising will be the first to recognize its new oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities in the post war pattern. 

‘Thus, the present conflict, if it exists, between a sort 
of cornfield mysticism of state leadership and an institu- 
tion with old vested interests and habits, marks only a 
transitory stage between pre-war and post-war economies. 
[t’s nothing to worry about. Somewhere between the 
two, advertising will find its groove and move unmolested : 
forward as always. 

PR 
ESS remote and of more immediate concern to the 
graphic arts is the wave of rationing psychology 
which has swept the country in recent weeks, giv- 
ing lithographers something more substantial to worry 
about in the shape of vanishing markets than the specter 
of government-controlled advertising. Of course, this 
isn’t business as usual. No lithographer or lithographic 


supplier for a moment dreamed that it was. But when 
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the psychology of ‘‘business as unusual” so far overreaches 
itself as to induce a false and practically suicidal econ- 
omy——suicidal for these times, at least—then it is high 
time for the dreamers to snap awake. We don’t know 
who is to blame for the mistaken notion that has been 
built up in the minds of many buyers of printing that it 
is patriotic to cut down on the use of printed material for 
the duration. Perhaps Mr. Henderson’s much publicized 
“inflationary gap” of $21,000,000,000 is to blame. Per- 
haps the slew of columnists—why the hell are there so 
many anyway ?2—who have told us over and over again 
that half of our industrial effort is committed to war 
production and unless the half of our income which could 
buy this production were sluiced off in other directions 
we would face disastrous inflation, are to blame. Per 
haps the talk of compulsory savings; the excess profits 
tax; the scolding tone of trade association bulletins we 
have read about the future of business, are to blame. 
Perhaps the lithographic supplier himself is to blame 

and in a few instances we know that he is. Perhaps we 
ourselves are to blame for shouting hellfire and = brim- 
stone—perhaps even, speak it softly, WPB is to blame. 
(Ggovernment officials have made mistakes.) But blame 
or no blame, the plain facts are that the pendulum has 
swung too far in the rationing evycle. There is no short 
age of paper. ‘There is no real shortage of ink. “There 
is an adequate supply of other important lithographic 
materials to keep the presses running for a while, at least. 
There is an intelligent need for the lithographed product 
to help win the war. So let’s do our utmost to supply 
that need by ridding buyers of lithography of the false 
conceptions which they may have received as to non 


existent paper and ink shortages. 


S MOST everyone knows by now the National 

Association of Photo-Lithographers has changed 

the date of its convention this vear, moving it 
ahead from September to July 23-25. ‘Vhe war is playing 
hob with conventions and it may well be that the NAPL 
meeting in July will be the last one we'll see until after 
the war. For that reason, and for the more immediately 
urgent reason that the lithographer needs all the help, 
advice, counsel he can get right now, we hope the conven- 
tion in July will be one long to remember. As some 
thoughtful person has pointed out, Cleveland, situated 
as it is on the lake, is far from being the hot place you 
might think it is in July. So there is every reason to 
expect that the industry will turn out strong. Let's 


hope sO. 















lithographic industry, 


raul 

stirred as it never has been by 

the problems of war, met in 
Chicago last month for the 37th an 
nual convention of the Lithographers 
National Association, prepared to hear 
what chances, if any, it has to survive 
as a civilian industry. The speakers on 
the three day program gave the indus 
try a no-punches-pulled idea of what 
it may have to go through to survive, 


and at the broad adjustments which 


SURV 


individual members will have to make 
before they are even eligible for sut 


vival—which was a tribute to the 
realistic program making committee oft 


the LN \. 


indeed who came away 


It would have been a dull 
fellow trom 
this convention unappreciative of the 
major problems he faces as a lithog 
rapher in 1942-43. 
Reyistration for the 


three davs 


reached the 325 mark. ‘Those in at 
tendance included supply and equip 
ment manufacturers for the industry, 
as well as lithographers. 

Milton P. 
the LNA, Dennison & Sons, opened 


the convention. He touched on the 


Thwaite, president of 


yivantic problems facing the industry, 
stressed the need for the industry to 
work together for the benefit of all, 
made clear how necessary cooperation 
and union were if the War Produc 
tion Board and the Office of Price Ad 
ministration are to administer eftec 
tively policies affecting the industry. 
\Ir. Thwaite reminded those attend 


Ing’ the convention that each had been 


») 













given a badge bearing his name at the 
registration desk, the purpose of which 
was to act as an introduction. He 
urged the convention to heed that pur- 
pose, declaring that friendliness and 
informality were essential if a free 


discussion of issues affecting every 
lithographer was to prove resultful. 

Dudley D. Richards, Public Rela 
Roebuck,  fol- 


lowed as the first convention speaker. 


tions Dept. of Sears 


His talk was the broad subject, ‘To- 
tal War and 


Since it is carried in part elsewhere in 


American Industry.” 
this issue, it should be necessary only 
to summarize the main points, which 
were (1) that the U. S. Government 
is going to have to conduct a gigantic 
advertising campaign to sell bonds in 
the amounts planned, which should 
result in new business for the lithog 
rapher ; how the broad outlines of this 
campaign should be shaped were dis- 
Richards; (2) that 


the price ceilings act recently imposed 


cussed by Mr. 


will be subject to criticism, will re 


sult in some confusion, will cause 
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vreat amount of work, and, while nec 


essary to curb inflation, will be sub- 
ject to much revision before effective ; 
(3) that the huge armaments program 
and war production program on which 
this country has embarked needs to te 
detined a great deal more clearly for 
the average businessman—which Mr. 
Richards proceeded to do. 

Among the interesting develop- 
ments arising from the war described 
by Mr. Richards is the program of the 
Victory Display Committee. Since 
this committee's work should be of in 
terest to the lithographer, a complete 
news story describing its activities is 
carried elsewhere in this issue. 

C. B. Larrabee, president of Print 


ers’ Ink 


first morning's session with a proph 


Publishing Co., closed the 


etic picture of “What Is Ahead tor 
Advertising and Merchandising.” Ex 
cerpts from his address are also car 
ried in this issue of MlopeERN LitTHoG 
RAPHY. As prophetic as any of the 
statements made by Mr. Larrabee was 
with. 


the one he opened his talk 
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“What's going to happen to the lithog 
rapher in this war?” he asked. The 
answer is easy, said Mr. Larrabee. 
“It is,” he said, “simply ‘I don’t 
know.’ ” 

Implying by his opening remark 
that it was not only foolish but pos 
sibly dangerous to prophesy, and that 
prophecies were worthless since no one 
really knows what is going to happen 
to merchandising and advertising, Mr. 
Larrabee said that he could only be 
guided in his remarks by visible 
trends. 

He said that it was worthwhile for 
the U.S. advertising man to study the 
experiences of England in this war, 
but he warned that conditions in Eng 
land were so vastly different that the 
only value in noting conditions there 
and here was to use them as patterns 
and not as examples. He told the 
audience that the business virtues they 
should keep in readiness in the times 
ahead were “good old-fashioned cour 
age, resiliency and adaptability.” 


Tuesday afternoon the first speaker 
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Speakers at LNA meeting pic- 
ture uncertain future as more 


restrictions 


and shortages of 


material and manpower pile up 


was Victor Cullin, Mississippi Valles 
‘Trust Co., St. Louis, and president of 
the Financial Advertisers Association. 
His subject was “Bank Checks and 
Bombers.” In peace or war, banks 
and bank checks are a business “must,” 
Mr. Cullin said, therefore they repre 
sent a market for the lithographer 
which will always be there. However, 
MIr. Cullen said that this market, 
too, had felt the impact of the war and 


the lithographer would find that it 





had changed and would change fur 
ther still as a result of the war. 
Among the various sides of the bank 
ing market now considered of major 
importance and of interest to the 
lithographer are: the bank’s period 
cally published statement; the bank’s 
direct mail advertising, which offers 
opportunities for direct mail special 
ists in a field which up until just re 
cently has been woefully backward ; 


the bank’s public relations program ; 
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the bank’s public records. Pointing 
out that safety paper was plentiful, 
\M[Ir. Cullen urged again the attrac 
tiveness of the bank market for lithog 


raphy. 


}' ILLOWING a report delivered 

by Alfred B. Rode on the 
Lithographic “Vechnical Foundation, 
Krank Kelly, of Vime Magazine, sub 
stituting for William B. Carr, who 
was scheduled to speak but was unable 
to be present, wound up the first day’s 
program with an explanatory talk on 
the Advertising Council, how and 
why it was formed, what it proposed 
to do and what it had already accom 
plished, and how all advertising media 
could cooperate \Ir. Kelly said the 
Council's big job was to help Uncle 


Sam win the wat 
The pressing requirements of 


Government call for help at this 
time, he said, and established or- 


ganizations representing the cre- 
ative ability of advertising are in 
a splendid position to provide 


that help through contact with 
the public. Quoting Donald Nel- 
son, Mr. Kelly said that the Ad- 
vertising Council will be a means 
of “quickly and effectively dis- 
seminating facts to the American 
people in all the ways that are 
necessary and proper in order to 
bring about a united effort of all 
the people of the country.” Mr. 
Kelly said that there would not 
be any beating of drums in con 
nection with the Council’s work. 
“The Council,” he said, “is en- 
gaged in the grim and deter- 
mined effort to put advertising 
to work to win the war. All ad- 
vertising media are urged to lend 
their aid to the Council's job.” 


‘Tuesday evening the Lithographers 
National Association and the Lithog 
raphers Club of Chicago sponsored a 
joint meeting for the benefit of plant 
production men at the Hotel Sher 
man. lnder the vuidance of [)r. 
Robert F. Reed, chairman, Litho 
yraphic ‘Technical Foundation, Dr. 
(seorge Cramer, Sinclair & Valentine, 
Osborn MI. Curtis i. S. D. Wats 
ren Co., Paul W. Dorst, I thographi 
Fechnical Foundation, A. S. Harris, 
Harris-Sevbold-Potter Co., Victor W. 
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Hurst, Eastman Kodak Co., Charles 
W. Latham, Lithographic ‘Vechnical 
Foundation and Kenneth Martin, 
Harold M. Pitman Co., a full eve 
ning’s discussion of plant production 
problems in wartime was held. 

Among the interesting points 
taken up at the meeting were 
availability of gum arabic, silver 
compounds, zinc and paper and 
the value and uses of wetting 
agents. In regard to gum arabic, 
Dr. Reed explained that, al- 
though it is comparatively easy 
to obtain now, the situation is 
due for a change in the near fu- 
ture. Gum arabic, the grade that 
is necessary for our industry, he 
said, comes from the Egyptian 
Sudan. Shipments from that part 
of the globe have been stopped 
because of the war. “We are not 
receiving any more gum and as 
soon as our present stock is de 
pleted it will not be replenished,” 
he declared. " 

Questions were raised as to why 
the various substitutes that have been 
publicized could not be used. Vhe an 
swer from the Board of Experts was 
in effect that the new gum substitutes 
were not versatile enough for all uses. 
‘The synthetic gums can be used suc 
cessfully in gumming up plates, it 
was pointed out, but they have not 
been adapted for general use. [It was 
suggested that synthetic gum should 
be used now wherever possible, and 
thus conserve the natural gum for 
more pertinent use. 

Mr. Hurst, in reply to a ques- 
tion about the availability of sil- 
ver compounds, said that there 
might be a shortage and that 
Eastman is attempting to encour- 
age the recovery of silver from 
the various photographic solu- 
tions and films. He mentioned 
that the company had mimeo 
graphed several methods which 
could be used in the recovery of 
silver and that this literature 
could be obtained by writing to 
Eastman Kodak Co. at Rochester. 
A list of firms in the market for 
used film is also obtainable by 
writing them, he said. The fact 
that proper temperature control 
of photographic solutions should 
greatly cut down the consump- 








tion of critical materials was 


brought out. 


Agni is vet obtainable but the 
_4 metal is on the critical list of 
war materials and extreme conserva- 
tion should be practiced by all shops, 
was the Board of Experts’ warning. 
Several causes of unnecessary zinc 
waste were enumerated and the great 
est cause in the opinion of the meeting 
was mechanical breakage. Some of the 
other causes were: improper gumming, 
sour gum, emulsified ink and incor 
rectly dissolved gum. It was. re 
marked that gum when improperly 
dissolved will contain small particles 
of undissolved material remaining in a 
jelled state. “These undissolved par 
ticles will cause streaks and result in 
additional corrosion of the zine. 

A question about the use and 
of wetting agents was 
raised. A number of those in the 
audience volunteered their expe- 
riences with wetting agents. In 
general opinion was greatly in 
favor of their use. Their use in 
fountain solutions was stressed 
and the results reported were ex- 
cellent. Dr. Reed said that he 
had no comment to make on wet- 
ting agents because the Founda- 


tion has not yet completed its 


value 


research. 

The care of rollers was especially 
emphasized as important now by the 
panel members because of the short 
ave ot rubber. The use of lve solu 
tion as a cleaning agent was men 
tioned by one member of the audience, 
and was strongly condemned by the 
panel. One member related an ex 
perience in) which vulcanized — oil 
rollers were de-vuleanized back to the 
solution. 


oil by immersion into lve 


Several methods of cleaning rollers 


were discussed but none was agreed 


upon as serving the purpose of the 
industry generally. It was, however, 
agreed that the physical destruction 
of rubber rollers was due, not to the 
solvent nor to the removal of oils 
from the rubber, but to oxidation. 
Oxidation can be prevented by the 
use of proper materials, it was pointed 
out. A mixture of isopropyl alcohol, 


¥, a. @ F. 


none was recommended. 


naphtha and hydroqui 
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Mr. Curtis, when asked about 
the paper situation, stated that 
there is no shortage of any kind 
of paper. It was humorously sug- 
gested that should any one in the 
audience express a desire to 
place an order there might be a 
stampede of paper salesmen. Fu- 
ture availability of paper cannot 
be predicted, he said, but should 
shortages arise the cause of this 
would be, not from shortages of 
pulp and chemicals necessary for 
production, but due to lack of 
transportation facilities. 


T ‘THE production clinic held 

the morning of Wednesday, May 
13, the emphasis was on the need 
for closer technical control all along 
the line to conserve every possible 
quantity of the essential strategic ma- 
terials which the lithographic indus- 
try must have for continued opera- 
tion. ‘The board of experts, which 
again included Prof. Reed and Paul 
Dorst of the L TF, George Cramer 
of Sinclair & Valentine Co., Ken- 
neth Martin of Harold M. Pitman 
& Co., Victor Hurst of Eastman 
Kodak Co., A. Stull Harris of Har- 
ris-Sevybold-Potter Co., QO. M. Curtis 
of S. D Warren Co. and Charles 
their 


Latham, were unanimous in 


recommendations that operation 
under todays conditions calls for the 
closest possible technical control of 
every step in the lithographic process 
so that every avenue for waste of 
essential metals, rubber, lithographic 
chemicals, inks, etc., can be closed off. 
Employment of precision control all 
along the line—use of the hydrom 
eter, thermometer, hygroscope, densi 
tometer, etc., was described as more 
important today than ever before. 
Speaking on lithographic 
blankets, Charles Latham ob- 
served that manufacturers are 
currently restricted to 80‘. of 
former production and that gov- 
ernment requirements are cut- 
ting rather heavily into stocks in 
the hands of manufacturers. He 
offered suggestions on cleaning 
and storage, so that present 
stocks can be conserved and kept 
in active use as long as possible. 


He advised also that rollers be 





washed regularly to remove 
glaze, while warning that pumice 
and lye washes are dangerous to 
the vulcanized oil type of roller. 

Victor Hurst reviewed the film sit- 
uation, predicting that there may be 
a swing toward strip film—as a sub- 
stitute for wet plates, in view of the 
changed situation. He observed that 
use of the densitometer, checking of 
electrical lines and temperature con- 
trol in the darkroom are even more 
important today than ever before, to 
save make-overs and thus conserve 
film, plates, chemicals, etc. 

Mr. Martin reported that the 
zinc situation has eased recently, 
but that there is a strong possi- 
bility of allocation by June 1, 
with the lithographic industry 
getting only 80° of previous 
needs. Lithographers were 
warned to make every effort to 
conserve present plates by avoid- 
ing common causes of loss such 
as “cocked plates,” faulty grain- 
ing, improper roller settings, 
pulling in press, etc. Mr. Martin 
advised that up to this time there 
has fortunately been no shortage 
of gum arabic. On the albumen 
situation he reported that the 
domestic industry has plugged 
the gap caused by cessation of 
imports from China. Prices are 
still necessarily high, he ob- 
served, but quality of domestic- 
ally produced albumen has been 
considerably improved. 


peony on inks, Mr. Cramer 
\J reported that the ink industry 
has rapidly developed new synthetic 
vehicles to replace synthetics now no 
longer available. Lithographers will 
need to get experience with the new 
vehicles, he warned, before the new 
inks can be run as satisfactorily as 
the products they have replaced. 
From the color angle he indicated 
that the lithographer must be pre- 
pared to concede something in the 
way of brightness, permanence and 
strength, but with a little patience 
and a close cooperation between ink 
maker and lithographer it will still 
be possible to make inks for every 
normal color need. 

Restrictions on cobalt and man- 
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ganese driers are more serious, 
Mr. Cramer reported, but new 
formulations are being developed 
which allow for less drier being 
used and this will go part way 


toward solving the _ shortage. 
Touching on attempts to save 
ink from the end of a press run, 
he warned that such economies 
often prove false, as it often hap- 
pens that the resulting mixtures 
result in spoiled jobs. He rec- 
ommended rather that through 
care in advance estimating the 
volume of ink at the end of the 
run be kept at a minimum. 

The subject of lamps was dis 
cussed by Mr. Hurst who reported 
that fluorescent and mercury vapor 
lamps are being introduced to replace 
carbon are lamps. A more constant, 
though not so powerful a light source, 
results, with the further advantage 
ot lower power costs. Applicability 
tor color work is at present being in 
vestigated, he advised. Reporting on 
paper press plates, M[r. Martin re 
ported that in his experience these 
new plates had been found useful only 
for black and white work—and on 
small forms. They must be wet se 
eral times in the course of use, he 
advised, and this has proved a stum 
bling block. 

Again as at the meeting of the 
previous night, Mr. Curtis em- 
phasized that there was no short- 
age of paper for lithography, 
that much misinformation about 
paper had been circulated, that 
if a difficult situation did arise 
it would be due to transportation 
difficulties rather than to produc- 
tion causes. 

In the afternoon, following the 
board of experts report on “Litho- 
graphic Production During the War 
Emergency,” a report was delivered 
by the Printing & Publishing Branch 
of the War Production Board on its 
viewpoint regarding lithography and 
the war. The press was requested 


not to report this meeting. 


{." ING lithographers some of 
J the inside picture on govern 
ment bid business, A. E. Giegengack, 
Public Printer, on the tinal day of 


the convention outlined the procedure 


In 
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followed in placing government print- 
ing orders and warned against some 


of the common pitfalls which have 


brought grief to many printers and 
lithographers. “The amount of gov- 


(Turn to page 67) 
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cooperation in government 


rinting requirements 


LPHOGRAPHIC | service in 

peacetime occupies an important 

place as a service function of 
the graphic arts. In wartime, its op- 
portunities are expanded and its con- 
tribution to the national all-out war 
effort is great indeed. ‘The declara- 
tion of war following the attack on 
Pearl Harbor has greatly increased 
Government printing and binding; 
and | believe that most of you are 
interested in that subject and its bear- 
ing upon the commercial printing and 
lithographing industry. And_ please 
remember that when I use the term 
“printing,” unless otherwise specified, 
I mean letter-press printing, litho- 
graphing, gravure work, and other 


processes. 


Wartime Printing Overestimated 

Our military services to carry on 
their work need manuals, forms, post- 
ers, and a variety of other printed 
matter. Although these require- 
ments are enormous, the potential 
demand, nevertheless, has been over 
estimated throughout the industry. 
Seemingly a widespread impression 
exists that the Government is  pur- 
chasing printing services at a_ rate 
which may eventually utilize a large 


part of the idle facilities of the in- 


dustry. This is utterly erroneous. 

* Before the 7th Annual Conventior f the 
Lithographers National Association Edgewater 
Be h Hotel, Chicag \I i4 


JUNE 1942 


At recent hearings before Congres 
sional committees, and in discussions 
with officials of trade journals, we 
have endeavored to present the sit- 
uation as developed by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. War printing 
will not be proportionate to the sums 
expended in equipping and maintain- 
ing the armed forces. As compared 
with civilian activities of equal scope, 
the military operations require far 
less printing per dollar expended. ‘Vhe 
experience of the previous World 
War bears out this statement, and 
nothing has happened so far in the 
present hostilities to indicate a change 
in the pattern. 

With the restrictions on the sale of 
critical materials, and the operation 
ot price control on many commodi- 
ties, the graphic arts industry is suf 


fering a severe business decline. Many 


By A. E. GIEGENGACK* 


printers, seeing their business fall- 
ing off, directed their attention to the 
prospects of obtaining orders from the 
Government Printing Office. ‘They 
remember that the President about 
the time of the outbreak of hostilities, 
informed the American public the war 
effort during the year would consume 
more than one-half of all production. 
They recall recent reports that the 
program is being met. “The knowl- 
edge of these facts stirs many printers 
to action. What they fail to take 
into consideration is that the demand 
upon the printing industry is nowise 
comparable to that upon direct manu 
facturing industries engaged in the 
production of materials for the prose 


cution of the war. 


Trips to Washington Needless 


Hundreds of printers write every 


A review of wartime printing 
requirements; how the GPO 
functions; the procedure in 


letting commercial contracts; the 


present policy; and how the 


lithographer fits into the picture 
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FIRST AID HANDBOOK 


First Bid $485.00 
Second 360.00 
Third 350.00 
Fourth 252.30 
itth 238.00 
Sixth 186.00 
Seventh 173.88 
eighth 170.00 
Nintl 165.00 
JACKET 450418 
birst Bid $6,250.00 
Second 5.940.000 
Third 5. 800.00 
Fourth 5.757.00 
hatth 5.050.00 
Sixth 4,899.00 
Seventh 4,859.00 
kightl $.466.00 
JACKET 449646 
le irst Bid $30,000.00 
Second a 27 YOUO.00 
Phird 26,201.00 
Fourth 22. 870.00 
bitth 22,330.00 
Sixt] 22,090.00 


Seventh 20,700.00 


JACKET 449749 


First Bid $1,837.00 
Second 1806.00 
Phird 1.591.07 
Fourth 1,399.00 
bitth 1.195.00 
Sixt 1,006.14 
JACKET 450117 
le irst Lid S1O3.81 
Second 110.00 
Phird 108.16 
Fourth 105.00 
hitth - 78.50 
Sixth 75.00 
JACKET 449627 
First Bid $455.40 
Second . 300.85 
Vhird 362.00 
Fourth 357.00 
littl . 205 00 


JACKET 49972: 
kirst Bid 


$1,185.00 


Second 930.00 
Chird 925.00 
Fourth OO).00 
itth 690.00 


PHERS FOR GOVERNMENT 


JACKET 444293 


First Bid 
Second 
Chird 
Fourth 

kitth 

Sixth 
Seventh 
Eighth 
Ninth 


JACKET 447898 


lirst Bid 


Second 
| hird 
Fourth 
Fifth 
Sixth 
Seventh 
Eighth 


JACKET 448783 


l‘irst Bid 
Second 
Phird 
Fourth 
Fifth 

Sixth 
Seventh 


JACKET 429741 


lirst Load 
Second : 
hird 
Fourth 

Mifth 

Sixth 


JACKET 448372 


lirst Bid 
Second 
Third 
fourth 
Fifth 

Sixth 


JACKET 450118 


lirst Bid 
Second 
Phird 
Fourth 
itth 


JACKET 446253 


lirst Bid 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 
lifth 


RECENT BIDS SUBMITTED BY LITHOGRA- 


PRINTING WORK* 


$435.00 

586.80 

25.20) 
470.00 
462.00 
456.9] 
435.00 
421.60 
470.09 


5 


$1,423 
l. 
l, 


| ae | 


~ 


RR 
21.7 
658.8: 
] 


~ "sit F 


1.400 
1.349.00 
1 290.00 
1,171.50 
1.080.000 


$25,000.00 
23,428.00 
20,000.00 
19.875.00 
19,400.00 
18,653.57 


18,250.0.) 


$3,642 00 


3,528.00 


3,240.00 
3.147.000 
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$134.00 
97 00 
81.00 
75.(4) 
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$338.59) 
158.00 
153.0) 
121.00 
LOO) 


WAR POSTER JOB 


First Bid $4,995.00 
Second 3,964.00 
Chird 3,900.00 
Fourth 3,500.00 
Fifth 3,095.00 
Sixth 3,020.00 


2,967 OU 
2. 800.00 


Seventh 
Eighth 


Ninth 2,588.00 
JACKET 453557 
First Bid $12,600.00 
Second “ 11.990.00 
Third 9716.00 
Fourth 9635.09 
ifth 9,400.00 
Sixth 9 300.00 
Seventh 8.960.090 
Eighth 8. 880.00 
Ninth 8,873.00 
Tenth 8.590.00 
Eleventh 8,398.00 
Twelfth 7790.00 


7,738.00 
7400.00 


Thirteenth 
Fourteentl 


JACKET 448825 


lirst Bid $6,003.45 
Second ; 4,802 59 
Third 4.766.000 
Fourth ™ 4193.00 
Fitth : 3.995 0) 
Sinth 3.525.009 
JACKET 499724 
First Bid $1,075.00 
Second P 1.070.00 
Third 955.00 
Fourth 832.00 
Fitth 550.00 
JACKET 201226 
First Bid $5.762.00 
Second 5.151.00 
Third 5.090.009 
Fourth 4,109.00 
JACKET 451038 
First Bid $?. 103.00 
Second aj 1.874.00 
Phird 1.579.0) 
Fourth 1,239.00 
Fitth 944.00 


* Names of lithographers have been 
deleted for obvious reasons and “First 
Bid.’ “Second Bid.” ete.. substituted 
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week soliciting, and some even de- 
manding, work on the war effort. 
Not a few of them come to Washing- 
ton for interviews, hoping through 
contact, with the 


personal oppor- 


tunity of explaining their circum- 
stances, that government orders may 
be wrested from reluctant purchasing 
officers and carried triumphantly back 
home. In making personal trips to 
Washington the men have lost much 
time and incurred needless expense in 
most instances. So far as government 
printing contracts are concerned, lit- 
tle can be accomplished through per- 
sonal contact, that could not equally 
well be obtained through correspond- 
ence. In order that firms interested 
in public printing may have an under- 
standing of this subject some facts 
will be introduced respecting the 
functions of the Government Printing 
Office, the laws regulating its opera- 
tions, and the conditions determining 
from 


the procurement of printing 


commercial sources. 


How GPO Operates 

The Government Printing Office 
is in the legislative branch of the 
Government, but serves all three 
branches—legislative, executive, and 
judicial. Its activities are supervised 
by the Joint Committee on Printing, 
composed of three members of the 
Senate and three members of the 


House of Representatives. ‘These 
men function as sort of a board of 
institute 


directors, with power to 


measures necessary to remedy any 
neglect, delay, duplication, or waste 
in public printing and binding. All 
major policies and important matters 
of administration are submitted to 
the committee for decision. 

The Government Printing Office 
is operated similarly to any typically 
large commercial printing establish- 
Public 


Printer who is responsible for all ac- 


ment. At the top is the 


tivities of the office. 

Normally the Government Print- 
ing Office can execute in its own plant 
the peacetime work of departments. 
‘Today, the added wartime require- 
ments have necessitated commercial 
participation in this work. In the 
discussion of the procurement of pub- 


lic printing from private sources, it 
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EUSTIS E. MORSBERGER ... 
Consultant on Commercial Pur- 
chases, whose job it is to explain 
policies and procedure of the 
GPO to surplus printing-hun- 
gry lithographers and printers. 


may be well to consider three specific 
laws bearing on this subject: 

(1) All 
blank-book work for 


the judiciary, and 


printing, binding, and 
Congress, the 
executive office, 
every executive department, inde- 
pendent office, and establishment of 
the Government shall be done at the 
Government Printing Office, except 
such classes of work as shall be 
deemed by the Joint Committee on 
Printing to be urgent or necessary 
to have done elsewhere than in the 
District of Columbia for the exclu- 
sive use of any field service outside 
of said District. (Acts of Jan. 12, 
1895, ch. 23, sec. 87, 28 Stat. 622; 
Mar. 1, 1919, ch. 86, sec. 11, 40 
Stat. 1270.) 

(2) Such printing, binding, and 
blank-book work authorized by law, 
as the Public Printer is not able or 
equipped to do at the Government 
Printing Office, may be produced 
elsewhere under contracts made by 
him with the approval of the Joint 
Committee on Printing. (Act of Feb. 
28, 1929, ch. 367, sec. 1, 45 Stat. 
1400. ) 


(3) The Committee on 
Public 


Printer to authorize any executive 


Joint 
Printing may permit the 
department or independent office or 
establishment of the Government to 








purchase direct for its use such print- 
ing, binding, and blank-book work 
otherwise authorized by law, as the 
Government Printing Office is not 
able or suitably equipped to execute 
or as may be more economically or 
in the better interest of the Govern- 
ment executed elsewhere. (Acts of 
Jan. 12, 1895, ch. 23, sec. 12, 23 
Stat. 602; July 8, 1935, ch. 374, sec. 
1, 49 Stat. +75.) 


Why Some Is Farmed Out 
| pera wileepies under which 

4 this office may not be in a posi- 
tion to execute work in its plant in- 
clude any one of the following rea- 
sons: Lack of necessary workmen or 


difficulty in 


paper or other materials; 


equipment ; obtaining 
inability to 
effect delivery within the time limit 
fixed by the requisitioning department 
without disrupting work in process 
or work scheduled to be placed in 
process; need of having printing per- 
formed at various points to expedite 
or economize on the distribution of 
the product; and finally any condi- 
tion inherent in the nature of the 


printing to be performed which ren- 





Range of bids recently sub- 
35,000,000 — letter- 


heads for the Public Printer. 


mitted on 


The successful bidder had to in- 
clude in his estimate shipping 
charges on paper from Wash- 
ington and the finished product 
A Chicago 


concern was awarded the job. 


to Washington. 


$17,150.00 
15,098.01 
13,471.00 
12,888.00 
12,713.00 
12,009.00 
11,200.00 
10,837.32 
10,551.80 
10,150.00 


$16,929.00 
13,790.15 
12,669.79 
12,214.50 
11,000.00 
10,557.26 
10,390.00 
9 831.00 
9,552.12 


9,220.19 


9,765.28 8,957.00 
9,353.00 8,323.00 
8,830.83 7,643.94 
7,931.51 6,275.00 
7,432.94 
4,957.50 

















ders it more economical to obtain the 
service from a commercial establish- 
ment specializing in the processes in- 


volved. 


Procedure in Farming Work 
Alternative courses may be fol- 


uw 


lowed in the procurement of printing 
The Pub- 


lic Printer may enter into a contract 


from commercial sources. 


with a firm to perform the work for 
the Government Printing Office di 
rectly ; or he may issue a waiver to a 
department so that it can deal di- 
rectly with the printer. ‘The first 
procedure is used for all ordinary 
work, as few departments have per- 
sonnel experienced in designing copy, 
or in developing specifications on neg: 
tives, platemaking, presswork, bind 
ing, and so forth. On the other hand, 
employees in the Government Print- 
ing Office can apply to the purchase 
of outside printing and lithography 
the same techniques that they use in 
drawing instructions for work pro 
cessed in our own plant. In the case 
of contracts let by this office, the spec 
ifications writer exercises effective 
control over the work from receipt 
of the initial requisition through de 
livery of the completed job to the 
department. Aside from the techni 
cal advantages, the Government 
Printing Office in placing contracts 
with commercial concerns has the op 
portunity, not available to depart 
ments, to compare bids received with 


its own costs, 


Bids Compared With GPO Costs 

When the first invitations to bid 
were issued under the program, print 
ers were informed, not only that 
competition would be keen due to 
the number circularized, but also 
that their quotations would be com 
pared with costs of the Government 
Printing Office. Notwithstanding 
this warning, the first bids received 
were much higher than the estimated 
costs as computed by the Government 
Printing Office, and as a result quite 
a number of the earlier bids were re 
jected. The knowledge among bid 
ders that a careful review is made 
has had a wholesome effect in pro- 


curing printing at reasonable prices. 


Commercial Costs Higher 
Almost every year at appropriation 


hearings the question arises as to the 
cost of Government printing. In the 
past some difficulty was experienced 
in making comparisons, because al- 
most all departmental work was done 
in our plant, there being little out- 
side Government business to draw 
upon for comparison. During the 
past year many contracts have been 
placed with commercial plants, so 
that specific information is available 
on commercial charges. At the ap- 
propriation hearings last year infor- 
mation was introduced showing that 
72 per cent of the contracts were 
higher than our charges, 13 per cent 
were equal, and 15 per cent were 
lower. For all work let upon con- 
tract the general average was 20 per 
cent above our cost. The situation 
has not materially changed since that 


statement was made. 


GPO Supervision Economical 

A departmental unit without per- 
sonnel qualified to draw specifica- 
tions and to reach decisions in con- 
nection therewith, is at a disadvan- 
tage in attempting to handle its own 
printing contracts. Experience has 
demonstrated that where outside pur- 
chases are made, savings accrue 
through the supervision of the con 
tracts by the Government Printing 
Office. 

A few typical, but by no means ex- 
ceptional, examples might be cited: 


Recently 


permission to purchase a million mes 


a department asked for 


sage books direct from a specified com 
mercial printing concern. After in 
vestigation, the Government Printing 
Office declined to issue a waiver, and 
thereupon advertised for competitive 
bids. An examination of the various 
otters disclosed that the department's 
proposed supplier had asked $157.50 
per thousand, whereas the low bid 
was $93 per thousand. Thus a say 
ing of $64,500 was effected on the 
order. In another case a department 
needed a map 35 x 47 inches, printed 
in three colors, involving a weekly 
issue of 12,000 copies. Previously a 
contract had been entered into direct 
with a printer at 15 cents a copy, 
plus mailing charges. When the time 
came for renewal of the contract, 
this office, upon being consulted, rec- 


ommended that the requirements be 





readvertised in the open market, and 
As a re- 


let to the lowest bidder. 
sult the present contract for the maps 
carries only one-half the former cost. 
In a third case the review by this 
office of a commonly used form as 
drafted by a departmental printing 
unit showed that not only could the 
size of the form be reduced to advan- 
tage, but also the machine-finished 
book paper used could be replaced by 
newsprint without impairing the util- 
ity of the form. The saving on this 
job was substantial. Numerous other 
examples might be cited to illustrate 
the advantage of a review by trained 
specification writers on all requisi- 


tions coming from departments. 


Specialized Printing Economical 


RINTING involves many com- 
plicated processes, with no one 
plant covering the entire field of 
graphic arts. The Government Print- 
ing Office 


classes of work can be handled more 


recognizes that certain 
economically by printers who special- 
ize in that particular operation. For 
example, a large demand exists in 
patented roll forms, continuous forms, 
a fan-fold 


punch cards, and various types of 


form, snap-out forms 
fasteners, clasps, evelets, and so forth. 
Requisitions received for this class of 
supplies are released to the depart- 
ments for direct procurement, as such 
articles can ordinarily be purchased 
at standard prices. Specialized print 
ing may be passed without further 
comment since our discussion is di- 


rected to the ordinary type job. 


Present Policy Explained 

‘The steps taken to meet the needs 
for job printing incident to the war 
efforts may justify explanation of our 
present policy. When the national 
defense program began to get under 
way late in 1940, the Government 
Printing Office foresaw gradually in- 
creasing demands for public printing. 
‘The question arose, should the new 
business be taken care of by an ex- 
pansion of the plant proportionate to 
the estimated demands, or should it 
be met through an arrangement for 
procuring the surplus printing under 
If the 


plant were expanded we would find 


contracts with private firms. 


ourselves at the close of the war with 
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facilities in excess of peacetime needs. 
Eventually such course would neces- 
sitate retrenchment with large reduc- 
tions in personnel, and the discontin- 
uance of much of the added facilities. 
Further, an expansion of the plant 
would require purchasing machinery 
and equipment, and bringing people 
to Washington, and thereby to this 
extent cutting in on the war effort. 
For these reasons, no substantial ad- 
dition has been made to the plant to 
take care of printing in connection 


with war activities. 


Waste in World War I 

In view of the magnitude of the 
problem, the history of the previous 
war was studied. When that war 


started all departmental printing, 
with some minor exceptions, was per- 
formed in the Government Printing 
Office, and in a few authorized field 
plants, maintained by some of the 
larger departments. Any printing let 
under contract to commercial plants 
was confined almost entirely to small 
local jobs for arsenals, navy vards, 


Condi 


tions immediately changed with the 


or army posts, and the like. 


war, and a severe strain was placed 
on the Government Printing Office. 
In a short time its limited facilities, 
built to take care of peacetime activi 
ties, were flooded with new work. 
Impatient of delays, some of the 
larger war agencies hastily obtained 
authority to have their printing pro 
cured from commercial plants. Due 
to lack of effective planning, much 
of this class of printing was disap 
pointing and unsatisfactory.  Exten 
sive matter was ordered without ade 
quate specifications, resulting — in 
charges being made of extravagance 
and incompetence. 

A survey ordered by President 
Wilson in 1919 revealed, among other 
things, that in letting such contracts 
the cost of Federal printing had been 
enormously increased through dupli- 
cation, waste and incompetency. ‘The 
investigation revealed that in 95 per 
cent of the orders the prices of the 
commercial concerns exceeded those 
that would have been charged had the 
Gjovernment performed the work. In 
many cases the cost amounted to three 
to four times that of the Government 


Printing Office. Much of this con- 
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dition arose from confusion and indis- 
criminate placing of orders by the de- 
partments without proper instructions. 
As a result of the survey, Congress 
directed that all printing for depart- 
ments, except field printing, be re- 
turned to the Government Printing 
Office. 

We have sought to avoid the short- 
comings in the previous war, and pur- 
sue a course more carefully laid out. 
‘To this end plans were made to cata- 
logue commercial printing facilities, 
so that they might take care of all 
requirements which could not be met 


at the Government Printing Office. 


Commercial Plants Catalogued 

As the first step in securing infor- 
mation from the industry, question- 
naires were sent to printers, lithog- 
raphers, and local and national asso- 
ciations. Among other things, the 
questionnaire requested the name and 
location of the printing establishment ; 
volume of business transacted ; distri- 
bution among general printing, sta- 
tionery, periodicals, yearbooks, post- 
ers, torms, catalogues, books, tariffs, 
direct-mail advertising, and special 
ties; number of employees and types 
of equipment in the composing, plate 


making, press, and bindery units; and 





“Procedure and Condi- 
tions for the Procurement 
of Commercial Printing By 
the U. S. Government 
Printing Office’ is the 
title of a pamphlet just 
published by the Public 
Printer, which explains the 
procedure by which con- 
tracts for surplus printing 
are now being purchased 
by the G. P.O. The pam- 
phlet has been published 
in the hope that it will 
clear up many of the mis- 
understandings which now 
exist with reference to ex- 
penditures by the Federal 
government for printing. 
Copies of this pamphlet 
are available on request 
from the U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 











other facts essential to placing out- 
side printing with assurance of efh- 
cient performance and economical 
cost. The replies as received were 
classified and coded. A convenient 
reference file was established so that 
effective selection could be made tor 
circularizing printing establishments 
according to area, tvpe of work han- 


dled, and capacity. 


Small Printers at Disadvantage 
RINTING is a widely scattered 
industry found in every hamlet, 

town and city in the country. Estab 

lishments vary in size from a shop 
having a single press manned only by 
the owner, to one operating a hundred 
presses with a thousand or more work- 

men. Although more than 3,000 

firms have filed questionnaires, only 

about one-half of these possess equip- 
ment of sufficient size to handle jobs 
procured 


for quantities ordinarily 


commercially by the Government 
Printing Office. 


jobs involve runs of hundreds of 


Verv often the war 


thousands and millions of copies. 
Many small printers who filed ques 
tionnaires have not received invita 
tions to bid because their equipment 
is not suitable for the type of print 
ing let on contracts, or is too limited 
to perform the work and make deliy 
ery within the time specified by the 
department. Possibly some of these 
printers could handle small jobs if 
allowed unlimited time, but such ac 
tion is not possible in most of the wat 
printing procured commercially. Real 
izing this, we do not wish to see small 
printers needlessly lose time in com 
piling estimates on jobs where they 
have no opportunity to compete with 
large concerns which can employ mass 
production methods in producing 
work economically and expeditously. 

Many of the small printers have 
come to realize that their equipment 
does not measure up to the require 
ments of the typical war job. Some 
of them who received invitations to 
bid early learned that the war jobs 
usually involved a large number of 
copies, and that such long runs could 
not be completed by them within the 
specified time limits. “To cope with 
the problem, the printers in some 
cities have sought to secure contracts 
on a group basis. Even though a 
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number of plants in a city may have 
idle presses of similar design, chances 
of obtaining contracts through the 
pooling of facilities are very slim. 
‘The printing of manuals, forms, and 
posters is of such a nature that the 
work cannot be distributed econom- 
ically among a number of printers. 
Aside from the time lost in distrib- 
uting and reassembling such work, 
other reasons preclude the arrange- 
ment. On one hand, the Government 
is not in a position to furnish extra 
specifications, plates, and inspectors, 
the cost of such arrangement being 
prohibitive. On the other hand, the 
duplicate costs for preparing plates, 
making-up presses, and similar opera- 
tions render it exceedingly difficult, 
if not impossible, for a group of small 
printers or lithographers to be the 


lowest bidder on a job. 


Qualified Bidders on List 

All qualified printers have been 
placed on the schedule maintained for 
prospective bidders. In an average 
size job, eight or ten firms will be 
selected for circularization in the 
order in which the names appear in 
the file. On the next job a new group 
of names will be selected in the same 
manner, and so on until the list ts 
exhausted. On large jobs calling for 
war manuals, forms, and so forth, 
where utmost speed is essential, the 
same system of rotation is followed, 
except the list is necessarily restricted 
to establishments having _ facilities 
definitely known to be capable of pro 
ducing the job before the due date. 
Where various points of distribution 
are specified on large orders the work 
may be divided into a number of sep- 
arate contracts, so as to place the 
printing at or near the point of dis- 
tribution. Again, where a_requisi- 
tion specifies a single delivery point, 
as for example, a navy yard, air field, 
or arsenal, the list selected includes 
only the printers in or near the par- 
ticular city. Other factors influenc- 
ing the circularization of bidders in 
clude performance on previous work, 
the need for conserving shipping fa- 
cilities, nearness of source of paper 
supply, and other considerations. Any 
one of these may have an important 


bearing on the composition of the 
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list, the principal objective being to 
procure the printing under the best 
arrangement at the lowest cost to the 


(jovernment. 


Procedure in Letting Contracts 

Some legal phases relating to con- 
tracts for outside printing may be 
mentioned in passing. Though awards 
are made to the lowest bidder, the 
right is reserved to reject any or all 
offers. “The successful bidder must 
furnish the quantity specified in the 
contract and conform to all instruc- 
tions, which constitute the minimum 
acceptable performance. No contract 
or any interest therein may be trans- 
ferred to another, such action being 
sufficient grounds to cause annulment 
of the order. The right of action for 
breach of a contract is necessarily re- 
served to the Federal Government. 
A contractor must indemnify the 
United States for any exvenses at- 
tributable to his actions. Upon noti- 
fication of award, the successful bid- 
der must organize his production 
schedule so as to insure delivery of 
the job within the prescribed date. 
If he fails to comply with the terms 
of the contract, the matter is referred 
to the Joint Committee on Printing 
Work in 


which defects are discovered will be 


for appropriate action. 
rejected, or evaluated on use to the 
Government. In the event the exi- 
gencies of the public service necessitate 
acceptance of work not in conformity 
with the specifications, prices are fixed 
which are deemed just and reasonable 
under the circumstances. Contractors 
receiving jobs in excess of $10,000 
are required to conform to the Walsh- 
Healey Act relative to conditions and 


hours of employment. 


page olga for printing 
flow into the Government 
Printing Office at an average rate of 
Within 24 


hours after a requisition is received, 


more than 300 each dav. 


the decision is made as to whether 
the work will be done in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, or whether it 
will be procured from outside sources. 
In case the job is to be given a com- 
mercial firm, the manuscript and all 
related papers are immediately _re- 
ferred to the specifications writer who 


drafts the necessary instructions. 


happen that 


Occasionally it may 
the time allowed printers to compile 
their bid estimates is extremely lim- 
ited. Needless to say we should pre- 
fer to give printers all the time re- 
quired for this purpose, but it is our 
policy to carry out the wishes of the 
department as to delivery, and invi- 
tations to bid must be drawn with 
that end in view whenever it is pos- 
sible of attainment. 

When the bids are opened, the 
offers are listed on a schedule which 
is checked against a previously pre- 
pared estimate on the cost of the 
work. In the event all bids should be 
out of line with the estimated cost, 
the schedule is cancelled and the job 
is readvertised to a new group of 
printers. Upon determination of the 
lowest bid a contract embodying the 
specifications is entered into with the 
successful printer. As soon as the 
agreement is executed molds, patterns, 
and copy are sent to the contractor. 
Not infrequently a contractor may 
desire additional instructions; and 
often he seeks to make changes so as 
to adapt the job to his particular 
equipment. So far as possible minor 
deviations are granted, but no change 
will be permitted in the basic condi- 


tions of the order. 


Specifications Must Be Followed 
Specification writers of the Gov- 
Office keep in- 


formed as to the status of contracts 


ernment Printing 


in the field. On many occasions their 
services are of valuable assistance to 
printers. Recently a blanket invita- 
tion to bid was issued consolidating 
more than one hundred different let- 
terhead jobs, with an over-all re- 
quirement of many million copies. 
The specifications contained a com- 
plete list of orders to be covered, and 
stated that bidders might use any size 
of the stock specified, which could be 
cut at their discretion from a 32-inch 
roll. The 


twenty skids of paper were sent to 


award was made and 
the contractor’s plant, when he awoke 
to the fact that he had not figured on 
the size of paper. However good his 
intentions may have been, in such case 
the mistake must be charged to the 
contractor. In another case an order 


(Turn to page 65) 
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Window displays are being used 
widely to further the sale of bonds 
and stamps. This is the display 
to be used June 14th to 20th, created 
by the Victory Display Committee 
composed of display manufacturers 
retailers and consumer manufac- 
turers, working in cooperation with 
the UL. S. Treasury Department 


Total 
war 


and American Ind 


HE biggest problem faced by 
general business in this whole 
war economy is the problem of 
scarcity. Merchandise and goods of 
all kinds are scarce today. “lomor- 
row morning we may pick up the 
paper and find they are completely 
off the market. You know the way 
the automobile has gone; rubber tires, 
radios, electric refrigerators, washing 
machines, ironers, to mention a few. 
Recently papers throughout the coun- 
try published a list of some 400 items 
in addition to all others listed up to 
this time which will be forbidden in 
civilian use and entirely off the mar- 
ket within the next ninety days. 
Another problem with which busi 
ness is having a tremendous tussle, 
of course, is the ceiling imposed on 
prices which affects lithographers as 
manufacturers just as it affects us as 
retailers. Just how this price ceiling 
is going to work out no one knows. 
It is just as big a problem to the ad- 
ministrative branch of OPA as it is 
to every person who has been placed 
under the price ceiling, and that in- 


* Before tl 7th Ant 1 Convention of the 
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By Dudley D. Richards* 


cludes most of us. One of the prin- 


cipal hazards in this price ceiling 
order to both the administrative OPA 
branch as well as to those who come 
under the order is the fact that wages 
and farm prices are not included. ‘The 
retailers of the country had been 
given to understand that wages, farm 
prices, manufacturer's prices, whole 
sale prices, and retail prices would a// 
be placed under the ceiling order. 
Wages and farm prices are not under 
the order and, therefore, comprise a 
constant threat against the price ceil 
ing order being effective. If wages 
are to jump higher, then retailers, 
wholesalers and manufacturers, more 
than two million of them, will have 


to sacrifice more and more margin 





ustry 


until finally untold thousands of them 
will be forced into bankruptey. 
Some relief has been promised 
through the statement that labor, by 
agreement, will not ask for higher 
wages. But it is not expected that 
the farmer will waive parity on farm 
prices after the many years of strug 
gle he waged to get parity. So with 
two variables in the picture the price 
ceiling order presents a tremendous 
problem, even outside of the fact that 
two million retailers have had to re 
mark, in many cases, hundreds of 
thousands of items in order to put 
those items back to the highest price 
charged in the month of March. That 
is the price the ceiling order says is 


the limit that any seller can get for 


Review of the economic, 


merchandising and advertising 


problems affecting the lithog- 


rapher’s market as a whole 





any merchandise, and seller means 
manufacturer and wholesaler as well 
as retailer. 

Of course, the price ceiling order 
and secarcities of merchandise have 
already affected advertising, and I 
fear advertising is going to be more 
and more affected. When advertis- 
ing is affected your business is defin- 
itely hit. “Che newspapers are sut- 
fering and | am quite sure outdoor 
advertising is not going to be in- 
creased during these times of ceilings 
and scarcities. 

In the automobile industry, for ex- 
ample, | am told the market for lith- 
ography dropped seventy to eighty per 
cent almost overnight. Yet you have 
contributed important production to 
the war effort already—and, no doubt, 
will contribute more. You have 
turned out millions of maps, charts, 
and posters, along with Army and 


Navy 


material, too, | understand, in plants 


manuals—much — confidential 


set apart for that purpose. “Though 
your presses cannot produce tanks 
or guns—vou can't do much with a 
press but print—you have supplied 
convertible tools and materials for 
other war industries. So you are 
doing your part both as a war indus 
try and as an important civilian in- 
dustry. Quite properly, you have 
been given high rating among essen- 
tial civilian industries. 

Perhaps we may hope for some 
vovernment advertising. If we get 
it, it will undoubtedly mean business 
for the members of your association. 
A few days ago | spent several hours 
with the man who has been appointed 
by the Canadian government as its 
advertising manager in the war ef- 
fort. He has been general advertis- 
ing manager of General Electric in 
Canada _ for 


me he believes this country will have 


many years. He told 
to come to advertising to finance the 
war. He told me in detail of the 
Canadian experience. 

A great deal of publicity was loosed 
upon the people for the first loan. 
‘They asked 
everyone to buy and buy until it hurt. 
They got $300,000,000. Then the 


government and the banks traced the 


Speakers did a good job. 


source of this money and found it 


was mostly conversion money.  Peo- 
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ple had sold railroad and other bonds 
They had 


drawn out of their savings accounts 


to buy war securities. 


to buy war securities and very little 
new money from the people, or from 
wages, had gone into the war bonds. 

That set the Canadian government 
to wondering what to do. So they 
called advertising managers from big 
Canadian industries to Ottawa and in 
a two-day session discussed the plan 
of selling the war to the people by 
paid advertising in Canadian publi- 
cations and other media. Rimmer 
was appointed to work out the plan 
in detail. He called several adver- 
tising men to his headquarters in 
‘Toronto and the plan was launched. 
When the advertising was ready the 
government announced another loan, 
this time $600,000,000. 


tising went to work and when the 


The adver- 


books were closed the Canadian peo- 
ple had bought $850,000,000 worth 
of war bonds. Advertising had proved 
itself. 

Within six months the Canadian 
government needed more money. The 
advertising experts went to work. The 
vovernment announced a $600,000,- 
000 loan. 
bought war securities to the amount 
of $975,000,000 within a period of 


three weeks, and within five weeks 


This time Canadians 


a total of a billion dollars’ worth of 
securities had been purchased. Again 
advertising was given total credit for 
having done the job. In addition, the 
by-products of this advertising have 
been tremendous. ‘The war has really 
been “sold” to the Canadian people 
more than it had been sold previous 
to the appearance of this advertising. 
Increased production has speeded con- 
servation of everything needed in the 
war effort. It seems that advertising 
has resulted in Canada tightening its 
belt and doing a much better job 
generally in all lines affecting the war 


than had been done previously. 


— idea of what a remarkable 
job these two advertising ven- 
tures by the Canadian government 
have been can be brought home by 
reminding you that Canada has some- 
thing less than 12,000,000 population 
and about sixty per cent of this total 


population lives in five or six of the 





The 12,000,000 popu- 
lation includes, of course, every man, 


woman and child in the Dominion, 


larger cities. 


so that the raising of a billion dollars 
in five weeks by advertising certainly 
proves that that advertising had an 
ap, and real pulling power. 

ae expenditure for this advertis- 
ing, the first time it was used, was 
$1,130,000. ‘The 
billion 


expenditure to 
raise the dollar total was 
slightly more than that, $1,139,000. 
So the billion dollars was raised at 
a cost of one-tenth of one per cent 
and the Dominion government had 
99.99 per cent of its total war se- 
curity sales to use for war purposes. 

Of course, I have been told in 
Washington that it was easy to put 
across this advertising campaign in 
Canada because of the few publica- 
tions and because there is not much 
difference between publication circu- 
lation and population. In the U. S. 
the appeal would not be made te 
12,000,000 people but to 132,000,000. 
However, if a billion dollars can be 
raised at an advertising cost of one- 
tenth of one per cent, no one would 
have any right to complain that the 
advertising cost was too great. I do 
not know of any place where a big, 
resultful advertising job has ever 
been done by anybody at such a low 
cost. 

Incidentally, I was told by the man 
who handled the Canadian campaign 
that “Your is surely 
going to have to come to the use of 


government 


paid advertising to sell war bonds to 
the people of the United States in 
order to raise the amount of money 
necessary for your country to carry 
on your tremendous war program.” 

I believe that the outdoor industry 
has done a grand, patriotic job in 
supporting the government. I| am 
one of fourteen on the Retailers’ Ad- 
visory Committee to the U. S. Treas- 
ury War Savings Staff. At our va- 
rious committee meetings held in 
Washington, New York and Chicago, 
I have heard great praise given to 
the outdoor advertising industry for 
the space that has been donated to 
further the sale of stamps and bonds. 
In many cases the lithographers of 
your Association have donated the 
This is remarkable coopera- 


paper. 
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tion and it shows really now the busi- 
ness men of this country can and will 
rally to meet these problems. 

We know that when we say “the 
government” we are really talking to 
We know that 
the orders that our government issues 
The ceiling 


and about ourselves. 
are necessary orders. 
price is to discourage inflation, and 
many of us here recall what inflation 
did for us during the early months 
of World War I. We were years 
getting over that spree. But still 
today people are buying. Reports of 
retailers, wholesalers and manufac- 
turers indicate that there is money 
available in spite of the fact that 
many things cannot be had. 

So to further stop inflation, to cut 
off the expendable cash which the 
defense worker now has in greater 
abundance than he has enjoyed pre- 
viously, some of them even in their 
lifetime, the government is imposing 
taxes. Individuals, millions of them, 
who heretofore have never paid in- 
come taxes are now in that bracket. 
As for the taxes on business, you 
know pretty well what those are. Just 
to cite one company concerning whose 
taxes | know about intimately, I can 
tell you for the year 1939 the com- 
pany paid $9,800,000 in taxes. For 
1940, this company paid 
For the year 1941, the 


the vear 
$22,500,000. 
tax bill, and these figures are federal 
taxes only, was $55,000,000. Perhaps 
this next vear they will be even more. 

We might think that because taxes 
are so high these corporations would 
be willing to spend more in advertis- 
ing, more in wages, and in devious 
ways to add to the cost of carrying on 
the business. As some people. say, 
“Since the income tax on corporations 
is going to be ninety-four per cent of 
the profits the purchase you make 
from me is going to cost you only six 
dollars.” That may be true, but we 
had better all have the ninety-four per 
cent handy in the form of money some 
place when it comes time to collect 
government taxes. Uncle Sam is one 
person whose account you cannot put 
on the cuff for any great period of 
time. 

Here, in summary, is the job Amer- 
ica must do: 


(Turn to page 63) 
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Victory Displays Help 
U. S. to Win the War 


VICTORY Display Committee 
has been organized in coopera- 
tion with the Retail Advisory Staff 
of the U. S. 
which will serve all government bu- 


Treasury Department 


reaus and recognized charitable and 
service organizations. “he purpose 
of the Victory Display Committee is 
to work with the various government 
departments in co-ordinating — their 
war and victory campaigns with dis- 
plays in exactly the same manner that 
his sales 


a merchant co-ordinates 


plans with the various phases of 
publicity. A Victory Display Com- 
mittee will be formed in every town 
and city in the country. There will 
be no dues. 

The first plan which has been set 
up with the Treasury Department 
projects the Victory Display cam- 
paign up to the 19th of August and 
provides official themes for use until 
then. Stores all over the country 
will be asked to plan displays keyed 
to these themes. The manufacturer 
will be given information regarding 
the themes in sufficient time to offer 
the stores which he serves such ma- 
terials as he has or is able to produce, 
and which he feels they will need in 
order to dramatize these themes. It 
is the purpose of the national com- 
mittee to release this advance infor- 
mation to all display manufacturers 
direct from Washington. It will be 
complete with all of the information 
that is available as to what the gov- 
ernment is sending out free, so that 
there will be no wasted effort on the 
part of the manufacturer. In addi- 
tion to this, manufacturers will be 
supplied with a mailing list of ap- 
proximately 2,000 stores who will re- 
ceive the Washington display bulletin, 
which represents the so-called “‘master 
display service.” This list of 2,000 


includes the home office of approxi- 


mately 100 of the larger chains who 
will in turn interpret this informa- 
tion to other stores in a manner in 
which it may be utilized by the class 
of stores which they operate. 

The smaller stores will be reached 
through their own trade magazines, 
where these schedules and programs 
will be interpreted with suggestions 
adaptable to that bracket of stores. 
It will be up to display manufactur- 
ers to decide how they may use this 
information to sell their products in 
their usual way. 

Display manufacturers will _ re- 
ceive this service as long as they do 
a creditable job, or rather, a job 
which is not objectionable to the yov- 
ernment bureaus served, and as long 
as they respect the schedules and the 
confidential information contained in 
these bulletins. 

‘Trowbridge Stanley of the L. A. 
Darling Manufacturing Company has 
been selected as chairman of the man- 
ufacturers committee and will pro- 
ceed with the organization of the 
manufacturers’ participation. 

Chairmen who have already been 
appointed are as follows: Bert V. 
Johnston, Kroger Grocery and Bak- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, national vice- 
chairman in charge of publicity pub- 
lications; Carl V. Haecker, W. T. 
Grant Co., New York, in charge of 
organizing chain store participation; 
George W. Westerman, Common- 
wealth and Southern Corp., Jackson, 
Mich., in charge of organizing pub 
lic utilities participation; and ‘Trow- 
bridge Stanley, L. A. Darling Co., in 
charge of organizing display manu- 
facturers participation. Mlanufactur- 
ers and their representatives are urged 
to contact chairmen of local Victory 
Display Committees as they are 
formed and offer their advice and 


help. 
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WHAT IS AHEAD FOR 





Merchandising and /\dvertisin 


Guideposts the lithographer 
might study in shaping 
a war time sales program 


SHALL be very glad to give a 
I definite answer to a question that 

was put to me this morning. It 
was: 

“What is going to happen to the 
lithographic industry?” 

And my answer is: “I don’t know.” 
Never before has it been quite as im- 
possible to predict the future. How 
ever, as we look into the future there 
are certain things we should bear in 
mind. If we are reasonably and 
realistically conscious of them, al 
though we may have no idea what ts 
roiny to happen tO us, at least we 
shall be better prepared to meet even- 
tualities. 

\Iany business men in the United 
States have fallen into the habit of 
feeling that what has happened to 
British merchandising and British ad 
vertising will be repeated here in the 
United States. “To my mind this ts 
dangerous thinking because, although 
certain broad trends may occur in 
both countries, the pattern cannot be 
repeated because there are too many 
basic differences between the business 
situations in both countries. On the 
other hand, certain things have hap 
pened in England which would make 
excellent guideposts for the American 
business man if he will use them as 
yuideposts and not as patterns. 

For instance, in Great Britain cos 
metic sales, by Government regula 
tion, are down 75 per cent. The 
British medical profession was inter 
ested and alarmed recently in what 
seemed to be the development of an 
diseases 


epidemic of — skin among 


* Before the tl \n | Convention f the 
Lithogr } National A« tior Kdgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicas M l 4 
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women. When the medical authori- 
ties traced the causes of this epidemic 
they found that it was due largely 
to the fact that women, denied cos- 
metics under standard trade names, 
were buying dangerous unbranded 
substitutes in the black market. 

[ think a recent study published in 
Printers’ Ink has some bearing on 
the attitude of our own women. We 
hired trained investigators to inter- 
view a thousand women and asked 
them what products they could get 
along best without, and what products 
they would most hate to be denied. 
On the list of products that American 
women would miss the most, face 
powder, lipstick and deodorants stood 
at the top, above such products as 
sheer stockings, perfumery, — soft 
drinks, candy, ice cream, paper tow- 
els, liquor, cake. 


When we 


women what products they 


asked these American 
would 
most willingly do without they placed 
liquor at the top; pets, second ; cough 
drops, third; evening clothes, fourth, 
and candy, fifth. Maybe the girls 
of this country will, because of the 
exigencies of war, have to do with- 


out some of the things they put at 


the top of the list, but if the cos- 
metic industry has to suffer it will be 
accompanied by the loud laments of 
a large part of our feminine popula- 
tion. 

Another thing that I think we must 
consider in comparing British condi- 
tions to ours is the paper situation. 
Many of the British troubles in the 
graphic arts have been due to short- 
ages that either need not exist in this 
country or exist in Great Britain to 
a far greater extent than will ever be 
necessary here. “loday, for instance, 
the London dailies are four-page pa- 
pers. Publishers are allowed only 
about 19 per cent of their 1938-39 
tonnage, and the Government allows 
only 40 per cent of the space to be 
occupied by advertising. Magazines 
have cut sizes and rationed adver- 
tising. Direct-mail has _ practically 
stopped. Now all of these restric- 
tions have come about because Great 
Britain has never been self-sufficient 
We may 


have our shortages in certain specific 


so far as paper is concerned. 


types of paper, but I doubt if even 
our worst shortages will approach 
some of the shortages in Great Brit- 


ain. 
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UT what happens even where 
paper shortages are much more 
drastic than they are here? 
what Mr. M.S. K. Gilby, managing 


director of the City Display Organi- 


Let *s see 


zation of London, has to say: 

“Within twelve months of war,” 
he wrote recently, “display had begun 
to prove its propaganda value on a 
mass scale for the first time in this 
country (Great Britain), thanks to 
the early and commendable enthusi- 
asm of one or two Government De- 
partments. 

“Other Ministries have since taken 
up the running until today we find 
display doing a real job in the war 
effort. It obtains thousands of women 
recruits for the factories, induces in- 
creased factory output, educates 
housewives on food values, persuades 
the public to invest in War Savings, 
to grow more food, to be salvage con- 
scious, and so on.”’ 

I think there has been a tendency 
on the part of some lithographers to 
think that the type of propaganda ef- 
fort described by Mr. Gilby must be 
confined almost entirely to magazines 
and newspapers. That this is not 
true was indicated to me when | 
picked up a copy of Printers’ Ink re- 
cently and saw reproduced nine ex- 
amples of point-of-sale material de- 
voted to the Victory theme. Among 
the companies represented were Bor- 
den, Zenith, Rheingold, “Tung-Sol, 
Hygrade Sylvania. Recently | heard 
RCA’s vice president, 
“Beat the 


Tom Jovee, 
describe his company’s 
Promise” plan. In principle it is the 
application of modern merchandising 
and advertising principles to factory 
morale. Using the same basic ideas 
that they have so successfully used in 


RCA 


production and 


their consumer advertising, 


stepped up plant 
raised the workers morale to a high 
pitch of determination. A very im- 
portant part of this effort was poster 
material. Perhaps some lithographet 
eventually is going to develop poster 
material of a general type that, with 
some slight adaptations, could be used 
for a number of different plants for 
activities similar to the RCA “Beat 
the Promise”’ plan. 

I mention this as merely one ex 


ample, but a striking one, because in 
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RCA you see a company that has gone 


out of consumer production entirely, 
but is still using, for internal pur- 
poses, a great deal of advertising ma- 
terial and this includes other things 
besides posters, much of which can 
be lithographed. I believe that one 
of the most important and vet least 
recognized developments of the last 
couple of years is the internal house 
organ. Manufacturers are finding 
that the internal advertising oppot 
tunity is remarkable and is essential 
if workers’ morale is to be kept up 
and productive effort is to be stimu- 
lated. “he house organ is one of the 
most important weapons in this drive. 

I wonder how many lithographers 
are really equipped these days to give 
sound, helpful advice on packaging 
‘Take the case of in- 
formative labeling. We have heard 


a lot of talk about it but I don’t sup 


and labeling. 


pose that ever has the informative 
label been more important than it is 
today. Right now the all-wool blanket 
is going off the market. You can 
still get one if your favorite store was 
lucky enough to have a supply. But 
I imagine that by Christmas all-wool 
blankets will be almost as hard to get 
as new tires. Yet hundreds of women 
have been educated to want all-wool 
blankets. 

The industry is making a blanket 
that is part wool, part cotton and 
part rayon. It’s a mighty good value 
for the money. Yet the industry 
knows that a great many women are 
voing to their stores this fall, ask for 
wool blankets, be told that wool 
blankets are not available, and then 
go away without buying. Some of 
the blanket people are trying to take 
care of this situation with good in 
formative labels that not only. tell 
the woman what is in the merchan 
dise, but why she gets value for her 
money even though she cannot get 
all wool. 

The same situation is going to be 
true in a great many different indus 
tries where substitute products will 
have to be used. In some cases the 
substitutes may be even better than 
the original, but in many cases they 
will not be so good. ‘This is a prob- 
lem for labeling, to tell women what 


substitutes are being used, why they 





are being used, how good they are, 
and what value the consumer is get- 


ting. 


N ‘THE package field there are 
I also other possible developments. 
‘Take. for instance, a recent adver 
Cadburys, the British 
This ad- 


vertisement, issued for the consump 


tisement of 


chocolate manufacturers. 


tion of the English buying public, 
announced that the production ot 
chocolate and cocoa by the company 
had fallen only 13 per cent below 
pre-war figures, but labor had been 
reduced by 40 per cent, tactory space 
by more than 20 per cent and mate- 
rials used for packaging by 50 per 
The answer to these figures is 
Before the 


cent. 
found in simplification. 
war the company made 99 lines with 
237 packages. “TYoday it makes 16 
lines with 29 packages. 

Right now it doesn’t seem probable 
that many American companies will 
have to make such drastic reductions, 
but certainly there are plenty of op 
portunities for the lithographer to 
demonstrate to certain package users 
where they can gain advantages by 
simplifying their lines and by using 
materials that require lithography 
rather than certain other materials 
that are under priorities. 

Another example from Great Brit 
ain is the tobacco industry, which was 
almost panic-stricken when it learned 
that its use of tin-plate had to be cut 
by 40 per cent. But by eliminating 
small sizes and by using new types 
of packs, the industry was able to sell 
and distribute the same amount of 
tobacco, using 40 per cent less tin 
plate. 

Today the manufacturer is crying 
for experts, experts in new conditions. 
Now anyone who understands his 
own business and then applies his 
knowledge and his common sense can 
quickly become an expert so far as 
the manufacturer who needs help is 
concerned. It seems to me that lith 
ographers have a splendid opportunity 
here. By setting your business against 
the background of new conditions, by 
demonstrating how lithography — is 
adapted to meet these conditions, you 
become the kind of an expert that the 


(Turn to page 63) 
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NAPL Moves Convention 
Ahead to July 23, 24, 25 


‘i National Association of 
Photo-Lithographers will hold 
its annual convention July 23 to 25 
instead of Sept. 24 to 26, it was an 
Walter E. 


Soderstrom, executive secretary. The 


nounced this month by 


change was made because it is feared 
that the war program will require 
all transportation facilities in the fall. 

‘The place remains unchanged. The 
Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, will be 
host. 

The change of date necessitates 
some adjustment in the program, but 
will remain essentially as originally 
scheduled, according to Mr. Soder 
strom. Emphasis will be on a pro 
yram designed to offer constructive 
suggestions on what the lithographetr 
must do to adjust his policies to the 
war economy and avoid becoming a 
war casualty. 

“Never has there been a time when 
there was yvreater reason for the lith 
ographic industry to gather together 
to consider common problems,” de 
clared Walter Soderstrom. ‘Every 
day the war economy takes its toll of 
civilian industry and the problem fac 
ing the lihtographer is crucial,” he 
said. “While the lithographer would 
be the last to so much as even think 
of business as usual, we must think 
of ways of preserving the identity of 
our industry in some form in prepara 
tion for the victorious and just peace 
which is sure to come.” 

Mr. Soderstrom pointed out that 
while production clinics will be held 
as in the past, the spotlight this year 
tocussed on administration 
“With practically 


will be 
and sales policies. 
all of civilian production and civilian 
consumption frozen, the lithographer 
will have to find some way to put his 
Perhaps some con- 
Certainly 


plant to work. 


version will be necessary. 


10) 


government surplus printing cannot 
be looked upon as any panacea since 
the Public Printer has but recently 
pointed out that this business amounts 
to little more than 2 per cent of the 
total commercial printing volume.” 

Equipment and supply manufac- 
turers will exhibit at the convention 
as usual. However, the emphasis this 
vear will be on exhibits of equipment 
now being developed in research lab- 
oratories and on long-term research 
projects for post-war use. In addition, 
it is felt that many an exhibit will be 
built around market research ideas 
developed by the equipment and sup- 
ply manufacturers to help the lithog 
rapher open up new markets to re- 
place the ones frozen by war. 

In commenting on the change of 
date necessitated by the probable re- 
strictions on travel, Mr. Soderstrom 
was far from pessimistic about ex- 
pected attendance. “In a test. sur- 
vey,” he said, “many guests and ex- 
hibitors have indicated that they pre 
fer July since they can make the three- 
day convention part of their vaca- 
tion. Besides, with Cleveland the 
centrally located spot it is, and with 
a good cool breeze from the lake, it 
should prove ideal.” 

The speakers had not all been ar- 
ranged for at presstime, but the pro- 
gram will be shaped around the fol- 
lowing topics: 

1. What can we as lithographers 
do to help win the war? 

2. The war effort and its relation 
to the lithographic industry. 

3. What can a lithographer do to 
insure against becoming a war cas- 
ualty ? 

4+. The availability of men, women 
and craftsmen for the lithographer. 

5. The Office of Price Administra- 


tion and its relation to lithography. 





6. Supplies, materials and equip- 


ment from the viewpoint of availabil- 
ity, substitutions and costs. 

7. Lithographic work placed by the 
Public Printer; qualifying to pro- 
duce lithography for war plants. 

8. Actually 
orders as a result of the war effort. 

9. All-day Saturday clinics on pro- 
duction problems. 

The convention will be shaped as 


building commercial 


a series of open forums where own- 
ers of lithographic equipment, regard- 
less of membership in the National 
Association of Photo-Lithographers, 
and those who sell or serve the indus- 
try can come together to talk over 
their common problems. 
a 

Four Chicago lithographing con- 
cerns captured five of the ‘“Certifi- 
cates of Merit’? awarded by the Chi- 
cago Society of Typographic Arts at 
its 16th annual exhibition of “Design 
in Printing,” staged at Art Center, 
Chicago, last month. Fourteen lithog- 
raphers were represented. D. F. 
Keller & Co. was granted a certificate 
for a 390-page catalog—‘Tool En- 
gineering Manual’’—with embossed 
leatherette cover, produced entirely 
by oftset for Scully-Jones Ca., manu- 
facturers of machine tools; Regen- 
steiner Corp. received a certificate for 
a four-color offset booklet for Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx; R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons was given an award for its 
piece, ““New Specimens of Donnelley 
Deeptone.”’ Collins, Miller & Hutch- 
ings, Inc., captured two certificates, 
one for a program, executed for the 
Art Directors Club of Chicago, and 
the other an advertising booklet, ‘‘Be- 
hind the Seams,” for Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx. 

Other lithographers represented in 
the honor field Magill- 
Weinsheimer Co.; Buckley, Dement 
& Co.; Marquette Offset Corp.; 
Newman-Rudolph Litho Co.; Mar- 
shall White Press; American Litho 
Arts; Gugler Lithographic Co.; Ad- 
Photo 


included : 


vance Lithographing Co.; 
Press, Inc.; and Chicago Offset Print- 
ing Co. ‘Thormod Monsen & Son, 
Inc., plate makers, was represented 
by more than a dozen fine designs. 
Oil Color Litho Co. was honored for 


its silk screen work. 
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TWO MASKING METHODS 
TO IMPROVE 
KODACHROME REPRODUCTIONS 


Production of color-corrected separation negatives 







from Kodachrome transparencies is greatly facili- 









tated by the use of either of these masking methods. 












Exposing one of the diffuse masks with the 
pressure printing frame rotated in an ordi- 





nary hand whirler, and the exposing light fur- 





nished by a Brownie Safelight Lamp. 






















SINGLE LAMINATED MASK undercuts the Kodachrome emulsion, pro- 
; — . ducing a diffused image on the Tri-X Pan- 
Kodak Masking Panchromatic Film provides 5 ¥ “5 Rapp 
ea chromatic Plate. This diffusion compensates 
a single negative mask which is exposed and ‘ a at i case 
, or any slight lack of register when the proc- 
processed while cemented to the Kodachrome 5" 5 P 
al essed negative masks are bound successively 
transparency, thus eliminating the problem of 

‘ to the transparency. 
register. Exposed by red light, the mask P ; 





achieves a measure of color correction, and 


also reduces the over-all contrast. 


RECOMMENDED MATERIALS 
TWO DIFFUSE MASKS For making color separations from Kodachrome 


transparencies: 
More complete color correction results when Indirect method—continuous-tone negative, 
two diffuse masks are used, one for the yellow Eastman Tri-X Panchromatic Plate, Type B; con- 


tinuous-tone positives, Eastman 33 or Eastman 33 
Matte Plates; halftone negatives, Kodalith Ortho 
Plates or Kodagraph Contrast Process Ortho 


plate, the second for the other three. The 


masks are made on Eastman Tri-X Panchro- 


matic Plates, Type B, in contact with the Plates. 

Kodachrome but separated from the emulsion Direct method—halftone negatives, Kodagraph 
° ° as 3 - 2. . atic P > 4 ‘ P 

surface by the thickness of the film base. By C. T. C. Panchromatic Plates, or Kodagraph 


: : , , Process Panchromatic Stripping Film. 
placing the exposing light to one side and Pping 











rotating the printing frame, the light evenly 


Ask the Eastman demonstrator for additional information, and order the 


materials from your Graphic Arts dealer. 


GRAPHIC ARTS SALES DIVISION 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 31 of a Series 









PAPER IS PART OF 


TODAY’S 
PICTURE 


Current Strathmore advertising 
points out how essential paper 
is to the war effort, features 
leading industries that use 
Strathmore in their Victory 


Pan American Clipper Ship—Boeing 314 


programs, stresses the point 
that good letterheads help 


This letterhead records maintain the reputation every 
firm is guarding today. 
A THRILLING WAR EFFORT 


x *k * 


Braving. every hour, the hazards of war, Pan American Airways are This series appears in: 


speeding men, mail, and materials vital to victory across the aerial life- FORTUNE 

TIME 

BUSINESS WEEK 
UNITED STATES NEWS 


lines of the democracies. With thrilling precision, the Clippers are linking 


all countries of the western hemisphere, linking Alaska, Hawaii, Europe, 


Africa, the Far East...across routes totaling over 90,000 miles. NEWSWEEK 
Paper plays ts part in all of this operation . . . for essential FORBES 
maps, records, communications. And much of the important corre- ADVERTISING & SELLING 
chi . TIDE 
spondence of this company ts written on Strathmore Bond. 
PRINTERS’ INK 
The Strathmore mills are supplying papers for many other war SALES MANAGEMENT 


activities. And, in so far as STRATHMORE BOND and other Strathmore 
papers are available, we offer them to private industry as the letter- 
heads that stand for quality with economy and that help to write... 


for all who use them...a record of leadership. 


Strathmore Pape Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


STRATHMORE osc: 
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Are Your Wage-Hour 








Records Accurate ? 


AGE-HOUR inspectors con- 

\ \ stantly are reporting cases of 
completely inadequate — rec- 

ords in printing and lithographic es- 
tablishments, officials of the Wage 
and Hour Division of the U.S. Dept. 
of Labor told MopERN LITHOGRAPHY 
last month. While no actual tabula- 
tion has been made, it would be a 
fair bet to say that three graphic arts 
plants out of four are not maintain- 
ing the required records, declared a 
While 


this in itself would hardly lead to 


Wage and Hour spokesman. 
criminal complaint by the Division 
unless the books had actually been 
faked or otherwise falsified, failure to 
keep the required records is a serious 
Wage and Hour 


Law. Lithographers should watch 


violation of the 


this, officials cautioned. 

This negligence is not confined to 
small, out-of-the-way litho firms, nor 
does it necessarily represent a wilful 
attempt by lithographers to evade 


Wage-Hour standards, it was pointed 


a surpris- 


out. It exists because in 
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Three out of four graphic arts plants 


are not keeping the reports required 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
caution U.S. Dept. of Labor officials 


ingly large number of cases, lithog 
raphers have only the sketchiest rec 
ords covering their labor costs. 
Section I1(c) of the Fair 
Standards Act authorizes the Admin- 
istrator to require “every 
subject tO any provision of the 
Act...” to make, keep, and pre- 
serve certain records in regard to 
employment and to submit such re 
ports on those records as the Admin 
istrator may find necessary or appro- 
priate for enforcement of the Act. 
In practice the Division has never 
required lithographers to use any 
specified form or follow any particu 
lar order in keeping records. Usually 


the necessary information becomes 
easily available under any good sys 


bookkeeping. “The official 


regulations on how to keep Wage 


tem of 


and Hour records were recently re 





Labor 


employer 


vised and simplified. Officially known 
as Vitle 29, Chapter V, Code of Fed 
eral Regulations, Part 516, copies of 
the regulations, together with an ex 
be obtained 
Wage-Hour 
from the Division's 


West 46th 


planatory bulletin, may 
without charge at any 
ofhce or direct 
national office at 165 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Readers of MloDERN LITHOGRAPHY 
by now are familiar with the basic 
provisions of the Fair Labor Stand 
ards Act, which requires that em 
plovees engaged in interstate com 
merce or in the production of goods 
for interstate commerce be paid at 
least 30 cents an hour, and not less 
than one and a half times (time and a 
half) their regular rate of pay for all 
hours worked in excess of 40 in any 
workweek. 

In nearly 40 


industries, special 
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Lithography Is W orking 

F W Behind the scenes and at the front, 
OF ar lithography lends a hand in the produc- 

tion and use of ships--planes--tanks--guns. And wherever 


lithography is used, in War or Peace, Pitman Products will 
be found smoothing the way to more efficient production. 


HAROLD M. PITMAN CO. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. oes CHICAGQO, ILL. >< ¢ WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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wage orders calling for minimum 
hourly rates up to 40 cents have been 
issued by the Administrator follow- 
ing recommendations of appropriate 
industry committees. “hese commit- 
tees comprise in equal number repre- 
sentatives of employers and employees 
in the affected industries and of the 
public. 

A Graphic Arts Industry Commit- 
tee is to be appointed in the near 
future to consider increasing the mini- 
mum above the 30 cents required by 
Section 6. Various wage rates up to 
40 cents per hour now are required 
for employees engaged in the Con- 
verted Paper Products Industry. For 
further information on these orders, 
see Title 29, Chapter V, Code of 
Federal Regulations, Part 598. 

The required records, if correctly 
kept, will show whether covered em- 
ployees have been paid in accordance 
with the basic provisions of the Act. 
‘The majority of employers in the 
lithography field will be particularly 
interested in Section 516.2 of the reg- 
ulations, which details the records 
required for employees who are cov- 
ered by both the minimum wage and 
the overtime provisions of the law. 
‘These records must show: 

Employee’s full name, home ad- 
dress, and date of birth if under 19; 
occupation; time of day and day of 
the week on which employee's work- 
week begins; total hours worked each 
workweek; total additions to or de- 
ductions from wages paid each pay 
period; total wages paid each pay 
period ; date of payment and the pay 
period covered by payment. Nothing 
more need be recorded unless over- 
time is worked. 

For an employee who works more 
than 40 hours a week, the records 
must show in addition to the above: 
the regular hourly rate of pay and 
basis on which wages are paid (this 
may be shown as “50 cents— hr.,”’ 
“$3.20, 8-hr. day,” “$15.00, 40-hour 
week,” “$150 mo.,” ete.) ; hours 
worked each workday and total hours 
worked each workweek; total daily 
or weekly straight-time earnings or 
wages; total weekly overtime excess 
compensation, that is, the amount 
paid solely as overtime above all 


straight-time earnings. 
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Straight time and overtime should 
not be calculated together. If an 
employee getting $1 hourly works 50 
hours, his time records should show 
50 hours at $1 and 10 hours at 50 
cents. 

In this connection, it might be well 
to point out that the regular hourly 
rate of pay for salaried workers who 
are paid semi-monthly or monthly 
usually can be calculated as follows: 
By multiplying the monthly salary by 
12 (or 24 if semi-monthly) and di- 
viding the result by 52. This result 
is divided by the specified number of 
hours worked each week. 

Essentially, the same method may 
be followed where employees are paid 
a fixed salary for a workweek that 
Huctuates—which is, say, 35 hours 
one week and 45 the next. In such 
cases, the regular hourly rate of pay 
will vary from week to week. Em- 
ployers who are subject to the Wage 
and Hour Law cannot avoid pay- 
ment of minimum wages or overtime 
by averaging either hours worked or 
wages paid over periods longer than 


one week of seven consecutive days. 


Y FOLLOWING these require 

ments employers generally will 
be in full compliance with the record- 
keeping regulations of the Wage and 
Hour Division. However, the re- 
quirements are somewhat modified as 
to certain employees who are exempt 
from the wage and hour provisions. 
Such exempt workers may include 
among others, executive, administra- 
tive, or professional employees, as 
well as those engaged in a local re- 
tailing capacity or in the capacity of 
outside salesman. (For full details 
as to the exemption requirements for 
these employees, refer to Title 29, 
Chapter V, Code of Federal Regula- 
tions, Part 541.) 

Where the above-mentioned  ex- 
emptions are authorized, the Wage 
and Hour Division requires the fol- 
lowing information on each exempt 
employee: 

Name in full, home address, and 
date of birth if under 19; occupation ; 
time of day and day of the week on 
which the employee’s workweek be- 
gins; the basis on which wages are 
paid (this may be shown as ‘$200 


mo.,”” “$50 wk.,”’ or “on fee’’) ; total 
wages paid each pay period, date of 
payment, and pay period covered by 
payment. 

Incidentally, complete and = accu- 
rate records not only save the em- 
ployer time during inspection — by 
Wage-Hour representatives, but in 
addition, they are important in help- 
ing an owner or manager to figure 
his plant’s operating costs. And in- 
terestingly enough, Wage-Hour in- 
spectors have found that employers 
whose records fully conform to the 
requirements are usually in com- 
pliance with all other provisions of 
the law. 

Wage-Hour employment records 
must be preserved for at least four 
vears. Other documents such as or 
ders and invoices, bills of lading, and 
the like, which would be of value to 
an inspector in determining the inter- 
state character of a business, must be 
maintained for two years. “They may 
be kept either at the place of employ 
ment or in some central office where 
such records are customarily kept. 
The necessary information must be 
readily available for inspection by 
representatives of the Wage and 
Hour Division. If records are kept 
in a central office, they must be made 
available for inspection and transcrip- 
tion within 72 hours after notice has 
been given. 

At first glance these various record 
keeping regulations may seem a little 
formidable, but in reality the informa 
tion required is what every business- 
man should know. ‘This applies to 
the operations of a four-or-five-man 
lithographing plant no less than to a 
huge industrial plant. 

“In the past, a good many employ- 
ers failed to keep a record of hours 
worked by salaried employees,” L. 
Metcalfe Walling, Administrator, 
Wave and Hour Division and of the 
Public Contracts Division, recently 
said. ‘That fact accounts for many 
of the record-keeping violations found 
by Wage-Hour inspectors. Our job 
is to enforce the law, and as part of 
our enforcement, we expect employ 
ers to keep proper and complete rec- 
ords in the future.” 

Failure to keep records as required 


(Turn to page 75) 
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and wars always have ended , . . and scarcity always has been 
turned into abundance. So will normal, prosperous business return. 
But now, here at Rising, as at other paper mills, much produc- 
tion time is devoted to emergency needs. This means less paper for 
business and slower deliveries. It also means double-quick time im our 
country’s war effort. That is the way we believe you would have it. 
ln the meantime. consult your Rising merchant. He will help 
you meet your immediate paper requirements for printed advertising, 


records and general correspondence. 


RISING PAPER COMPANY 


Housatonic. Massachusetts 
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UCCEEDING controls over in- 
dustry to further the war effort 
are beginning to crystallize the 

shape of the American economy under 
total war. 

While changing conditions neces- 
sarily alter the picture, requiring con- 
trols on far-flung fronts of the eco- 
nomic structure, the overall pattern 
has begun to take shape. 

In essence, this pattern means shear 
ing the national economy of luxuries 
and many of the trappings ordinarily 
considered essential under a_ high 
standard of living, and stripping tor 
war. Specifically, the war pattern 
means civilian production cut-off, price 
control, credit control and transporta 
tion control, with their attendant ef- 
fects on the lithographic industry. 

All of these controls are now begin 
ning to bring their impact to bear on 
the civilian economy, with indications 
that the stripping for war will vit 
tually freeze the civilian economy tor 
the duration. 

Major hurdle yet to be crossed is 
a more comprehensive system of allo- 
cation of materials to industry, both 
war and essential civilian, and this 
phase of the problem is expected to 
be accomplished through operation ot 
the Allocation Classification System, 
integrated with the Production Re- 
quirements Plan. 

With respect to lithographers, fil- 
PDID-25A 


ing of the complex form 
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of the Production Requirements Plan 
will not be a problem. 

The tremendous paper work which 
would be necessary in applying PRP 
to the printing and publishing fields 
has resulted in an exemption for the 
industry from application of this plan. 

Few industries present a parallel 
problem, since the printing*and pub- 
lishing fields—with their 4+0,000-o0dd 
individual enterprises—are among the 
very few industries with such a large 
number of operating units. Processing 
of more than 40,000 of complicated 
PI)-25A’s was said to involve too 
much paper work to make it operative. 

Another approach to allocation is 
the Allocation Classification System, 
under which virtually all industry is 
codified for the purpose of tracing all 
materials from their origin to their 
end use. 

Lithographers, as well as other 
printing and publishing fields, are in- 
cluded under operation of this plan, 
and for purposes of operation, print 
ing and publishing are given the code 
number 17.10. The classification of 
printing and publishing includes lith- 
ographing and photo-lithographing, 
the manufacture of printing ink, and 
allied phases of the industry. 

Inclusion of the industry under the 
plan means that lithographers must 
17.10 


on all purchase orders that they 


place their allocation symbol 


issue after June 30, and on all orders 


that call for delivery after July 31, 
regardless of when the orders were 
placed. 

Materials have been allocated to 
the industry to some degree up to 
this point, and operation of the plan 
for all industry is expected to insure 
a more equitable distribution of ma 
terials for war requirements and es 
sential civilian industries. 

In addition to the code symbols 
classifying the industries, the classifi- 
cation system has letters known as 
Purchasers’ Symbols assigned to broad 
classes of purchasers, as follows: 
When the Army is the purchaser, the 
symbol is USA; Navy, 
Maritime Commission, USN; Lend 


Lease, LL; other foreign purchasers, 


including 


FP, and domestic purchasers, DP. 
The PRP and Allocation System 
While the in 


dustry is exempted from the PRP, 


are integrated plans. 


the possibility is indicated that some 
adjustment may be made, and _ that 
the industry may be placed under 
some modified type of PRP. 

War Production Board 


which halted many lines of civilian 


orders 


goods production at the end of May 
and the iron and steel limitation order 
prohibiting the use of these metals in 
approximately 400 civilian items will 
shortly be reflected on the dollar vol- 
ume of lithographers’ operations. 

It is inevitable that advertising will 


continue in many lines of civilian 
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Theres wo secret About This 


improvements have been made in Bingham’s 
SAMSON (Vulcanized Oil) Offset Rollers. 
Already tough... they have been made 
tougher. They are built to stand abuse, yet 
they have the smoothest inking surface of 
any offset roller known. 

Bingham’s Improved SAMSON (Vulcanized 
Oil) Offset Rollers are more economical 





than ever because they last longer. If you 
have not used Bingham’s SAMSON (Vulcan- 
ized Oil) Offset Rollers recently, try them 
now. You will have a new roller experience. 

Consult your Bingham representative on 
every roller need. You are assured of 
prompt delivery from one of the sixteen 
Bingham roller factories. 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 





CHICAGO 
Atlanta Des Moines Indianapolis Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Detroit Kalamazoo Nashville St. Louis 
Dallas Houston Kansas City Oklahoma City Springfield, O. 
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and even to a limited extent in lines 


where the cut-off is in effect. However, 
there will doubtless be a decline in 
business among segments of the indus- 
try, and the WPB has recommended 
that where feasible the printing and 
publishing industries should attempt 
conversion to war production. 
conversion 


Possibilities of among 


lithographers have heretofore been 
considered quite remote. Nevertheless 
the necessity of garnering all possible 
tool capacity for the production of war 
materiel and the pressure to extend 
subcontracting of war production have 
brought about discussion concerning 
the tool capacity and conversion possi- 
bilities of the printing and publishing 
trades. 

Primary source of tool capacity in 
the industry is in the maintenance and 
repair tools in the larger shops. How- 
ever, the smaller shops—and the num- 
ber of these smaller units heavily out- 
weighs the larger units — are not 
equipped with heavy precision tools. 

One 


these 


recommended approach for 


smaller units is to condense 
equipment, working space, personnel 
and overhead to care for the available 
business in lithography, and then to 
attempt to obtain a subcontract or a 
sub-subcontract from a holder of a 


While ma- 


chine tools are strictly controlled, it 


prime or a subcontract. 


is possible in some instances to obtain 
lighter tools, and the suggestion is that 
lithographers seeking war work should 
vo after the simpler types of contract 


requiring the lighter tools. 


NE of the most important devel- 
opments from the WPB affect- 
ing the industry was the revision of 
Order L-83 


distribution of industrial machinery. 


Limitation regulating 


Formerly the order had virtually 
frozen sales of all printing and pub- 
lishing machinery, by prohibiting sales 
of machines with a value of more than 
$200. 

While the revision retains the $200 
limitation, the order in its current re- 
vised form permits the delivery of 
printing and publishing machinery 
which is more than five years old. ‘he 
language of the order exempts certain 


(Turn to page 50) 
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goods where production is continued, 








Please bear in mind that the war picture is 


a rapidly 


changing one and that this is a monthly report. The facts 


reported herein represent the latest available information 


at the time of going to press. They may change overnight 


N UP-TO-DATE explanation 
of WPB 


orders which directly concern 


regulations and 


the Printing and Publishing industry 


was issued last month. Among the 
items which may have a fresh news 
interest for lithographers are: 


Machinery 

Order L-83 requires specific authoriza- 
tion for sale, transfer, or delivery of new, 
second-hand, and rebuilt printing machin- 
ery in excess of $200 value. Permits re- 
pair and maintenance parts up to $1,000 
for a single piece of existing machinery, 
with no limit for parts in case of actual 
breakdown. 

Amendment #1 to L-83 permits ma- 
chinery manufacturers to continue pro- 
duction until May 15, with no change 
in requirements for specific authoriza- 
tion for sale, transfer or delivery. 

L-83 


should be read very carefully in view 


A copy of the amended 
of the many changes from the orig- 
Paragraphs (b) (3) and 
(b) (4) are entirely new and have 


inal order. 


to do with auction sales, seizure of 
machinery upon default of an obliga- 
tion, inheritance of machinery, trans- 
fer in bankruptcy, the sale as a unit 
of a going concern, trading in old 
equipment on new equipment, and 
many other points of interest. 
Price Control 

Newspapers, books, magazines, periodi- 
cals, materials furnished for publication 
by any press association or feature serv- 


ice and advertising services are specific- 


ally excluded from the regulations of the 
General Maximum Price Regulation. 

Commercial printing in all forms not 
specifically excluded are understood to be 
subject to the limitations of the General 
Maximum Price Regulation. 

The Ofhce of Price Administration rece- 
ognizes the possibility that cases will 
arise in the Printing and Publishing In 
dustry where the publishing and service 
items specifically excluded, and the com 
mercial printing which is subject to regu 
lation, may seem to conflict. Such cases 
should be presented to OPA in the pre 


scribed manner for a decision. 


Obsolete Plates 

It is suggested that all plants start list 
ing inventories of obsolete printing plates 
and forms, to determine which can be 


scrapped. 


Zinc 

Increasing military demands will re 
sult in further restrictions on civilian 
uses. Metallic zinc will be placed under 
beginning 


complete allocation control 


June 1, 1942, 


Paper 


Deliveries have improved on_ practi 





Use of bronze powder by the 
industry was permitted by ac- 


tion of the War Production 
Board in an amendment to Sup- 
plementary Order M-9-c-3. 


This order releases the small 
stocks of powder held by the 
industry for unlimited use until 
the end of the year. 

















cally all kinds of papers. The Newsprint 
Association of Canada has announced 
that there is sufhcient newsprint to carry 
North American consumers through 1942, 
despite possible hydroelectric power di- 
version for war purposes. 

Despite rumors to the effect that a short- 
age of printing papers is imminent, it is 
believed that there will be sufhcient 
paper, even under abnormal conditions, 
to meet the demands for essential needs 
No ofhcial determination of the relative 
essentiality of the end-product uses of 


printing papers has vet been made. 


Conservation Suggestion 

In deep-etch lithography, Furfuryl 
Alcohol can be substituted for those cus 
tomarily used. Most of the alcohols now 
in use for deep-etch are on the critical 
list. 

(For a complete and comprehen- 
sive picture of “War and Lithog 
raphy” as viewed from the Washing 
ton scene, see Jay. A. Bonwit’s 


“Washington Letter,” this issue. ) 


OVERNMENT purchases of 
paper from ‘rag’ content 
down to every other type” 

projected for the fiscal year starting 
July 1, 1942, will amount to 925,- 
000 tons, Robert Porter of W. P. A.., 
chiet of paper purchasing for the Gov 
ernment, told the paper committee 
forum at the annual convention of the 
National Association of Purchasing 
Avents last month. 

Such a quantity, which represents 
only 6 per cent of the industry's esti 
mated production this vear, is in sharp 
contrast to an estimate of 34 per cent 
made by a Government official last 
winter and private estimates of trade 
interests which currently are put at 
around 30 per cent. 

At the same time it was disclosed 
that with the paper shortage scarcity 
which dominated the market last win 
ter, and led to excessive buying as far 
ahead as a vear’s requirements by im 
portant users, thoroughly dissipated 
now, the demand for paper has 
dropped sharply and with this drying 
up in demand, prices in consequence 
have slumped, the Government buver 
said, 

In an effort to promote new buying, 
it was indicated that the Government 
soon may give the green light to the 
paper industry to build their stocks 
beyond the “practical working mini 


mum basis’ which it had requested 
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earlier this year. While no specific 
regulation as to the number of days’ 
requirements was considered a practi- 
cal working minimum basis, it was as- 
sumed by the paper industry that the 
implication was 60 to 90 days. In 
order to get paper in all sectors of the 
industry moving again and prevent 
shutdowns, the prospect is, it was 
stated, that the Government will per- 
mit a six months’ working inventory 
in the near future. Such a step is 
expected to prevent transportation 
jams later this vear. 


fe 
Washington Letter 


(from page 49) 

types of industrial machinery, with 
the reference to printing and publish- 
ing machinery exemptions as follows: 
“Printing and publishing machinery, 
on orders for a single new, or less- 
than-five-vear-old reconditioned — or 
used machine of a value in excess of 
$200.” 

Another important development 
was the placing of metallic zinc under 
complete allocation control. An 
amended order M-I1 sets up the zine 
allocation plan, and simultaneously 
Order M-1I1-a placed zine oxide and 
zine dust under the zine pool arrange- 
ments which have been operating for 
some time covering all zine. 

Metallic zine allocation will be 
carried out under an allocation cer- 
tificate system, with each consumer re- 
quired to apply monthly to the WPB 
Director of Industry Operations for 
an allocation certificate. 

‘Transportation will become increas- 
ingly a problem, with the possibility 
that freight car space may have to be 
rationed as increasing pressure ts 
placed on the rail carriers for the 
transportation of war materiel. Usual 
peak loadings of agricultural products 
in the fall will be augmented this 
vear. It is likely that deliveries of 
paper and other bulky materials will 
become a problem within — several 
months. 

Question has arisen concerning the 
application of the General Maximum 
Price Regulation to the lithographic 
industry, and the Office of Price Ad 
ministration has issued an interpreta 
tion declaring that the “products of 


lithography’ are covered by the reg- 





ulation. This interpretation was is- 
sued in conjunction with the “‘products 
of photography,” and may be inter- 
preted to mean lithographic and pho- 
tographic art. 

The GMPR itself excepts from the 
terms of the price regulation “‘adver- 
tising services.” 

@ 
Graphic Arts Opens N. Y. Plant 

Graphic Arts Corporation, offset 
plate makers, with headquarters at 
Toledo, Ohio, has opened a new 
plant at 263 Ninth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Graphic Arts also has 
plants in Chicago and Detroit. 

Reason given for the expansion ts 
to provide closer personal contact and 
improved service, anticipating a con- 
tinuing promising future in the litho- 
graphic industry. “The New York 
plant is not just a sales office but a 
completely equipped organization em- 
ploving skilled craftsmen and_ plate 
makers. ‘“wenty-four-hour  opera- 
tion, plus facilities that assure over- 
night deliveries are part of the ex- 
panded service. Graphic Arts pro- 
duces single color, multi-color, or 
process; originals, negatives or posi- 
tives; photo-composed press _ plates, 
albumen or deep etch; does not oper- 
ate presses. 

* 
Head N. Y. USO Drive 

Dan Casey, of Miller Printing 
Machine Co., and H. W. Oakley, 
secretary of Pendick Press, Inc., have 
been appointed to joint chairmanship 
of the graphic arts division of the 
Cireater New York USO Joint War 
Appeal. The city organization has 
inaugurated a campaign to raise $4,- 
450,000 toward the national goal of 
$32,000,000. 

The sub-division chairmen enlisted 
for the Graphic Arts Division include 
A. J. Math, general manager of Sin- 
clair & Valentine Company, the ink 
division; R. R. Heywood, president 
of R. R. Heywood Co., for lithog- 
raphers; A. J. DeBlasio, of Peerless 
Engraving Co., for photo-engravers ; 
S. R. Field, president of Publishers 
Printing Co., for printers; Louis 
Siegal, of Trade Bindery, Inc., for 
trade bookbinders, and C. F. Trapp. 
of Whittaker-Trapp, Inc., for type- 


setting. 
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Lithographed in 4 colors 


Warren's Cumberland Offset 


PRE-CONDITIONED 
Wove & SPECIAL FINISHES 














Postal regulations prohibit sampling of paper in this publication, therefore Cumberland Offset is not used for this insert. 


Sample Book of all finishes of Warren’s Cumberland Offset may be secured from your Warren merchant. 








Leading 
PAPER MERCHANTS 
who sell and endorse 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers 





ALBANY, N. ¥ Hudson Valley Paper Company 
ATLANTA, GA Sloan Paper Company 
BALTIMORE, Mp 

The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
BATON RouGe, La. Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA Strickland Paper Company 
Bose, IDAHO Zellerbach Paper Company 
Boston, Mass Storrs & Bement Company 
BuFFALO, N. Y¥ The Alling & Cory Company 
CHARLOTTE, N, ¢ Caskie Paper Company, In 
Cuicaco, Itt Chicago Paper Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The Diem & Wing Paper Company 
{ The Petrequin Paper Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO \ The Alling & Cory Company 
CoLtumBus, On1o0 
The Diem & Wing Paper Company 


DALLAS, TEXAS Olmsted-Kirk Company 
Denver, Coro. Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. 
Des Moines, lowa Western Newspaper Union 
Derroir, Micu. Seaman-Patrick Paper Company 
EvuGENE, Ort Zellerbach Paper Company 
Fort Wortu, TEXAS Oimsted-Kirk Company 
Fresno, Cal Zellerbach Paper Company 


GRAND Rapips, Micu 
Quimby-Kain Paper Company 

GREAT Fats, Mont 
The John Leslie Paper Company 


HARTFORD, CONN Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Houston, TEXAS L. S. Bosworth Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND Crescent Paper Company 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. Virginia Paper Company, Inc 
KANSAS City, Mo Midwestern Paper Company 
LANSING, Micu The Weissinger Paper Company 
ji Western Newspaper Union 
LittLe Rock, Ark \ Arkansas Paper Company 
LonG Beacn, Cal Zellerbach Paper Company 
Los ANGELES, Cal Zellerbach Paper Company 
LouImsviILLe, Ky Miller Paper Company, Inc. 
LYNCHBURG, VA Caskie Paper Company, Inc. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis Nackie Paper Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
The John Leslie Paper Company 


N NJ j Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
EWARK \ Lathrop Paper Company, Inc 
New Haven, CONN Storrs & Bement Company 


Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Lathrop Paper Company, Inc 
The Alling & Cory Company 
New Yorw City < J. E. Linde Paper Company 
The Canfield Paper Company 
Marquardt & Company, In 
Schlosser Paper Corporation 
OAKLAND, Cal Zellerbach Paper Company 
OKLAHOMA City, OKLA. Western Newspaper Union 
OMAHA, NEB 


Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Company 

LD. L. Ward Company 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa The J. L. N. Smythe Company 
Schuylkill Paper Company 

PHOENIX, ARIZ Zellerbach Paper Company 
PirtspuRGH, Pa The Alling & Cory Company 
PORTLAND, Mt C. M. Rice Paper Company 
PORTLAND, OR! Zellerbach Paper Company 
RENO, NEV Zellerbach Paper Company 
RicHMOND, VA B. W. Wilson Paper Company 
Rocuester, N. Y The Alling & Cory Company 
SACRAMENTO, CAl Zellerbach Paper Company 
Sr. Lours, Mo Beacon Paper Company 
Sr. Paut, Minn. The John Leslie Paper Company 
Sact Lake City, Uran Zellerbach Paper Company 


SAN Disco, Cal Zellerbach Paper Company 
SAN FRANctsco, Cal Zellerbach Paper Company 
San Jose, Cat Zellerbach Paper Company 
SEATTLE, WaSsH Zellerbach Paper Company 
Sureverort, La. Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 
SPOKANE, WASH Zellerbach Paper Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss 
The Paper House of New England 


Stockton, Cat Zellerbach Paper Company 
ToreKA, KAN Midwestern Paper Company 
Troy, N. Y Troy Paper Corporation 
Tunsa, OKLA Tulsa Paper Company 
Waco, TEXAS Olmsted- Kirk Company 
WaLLa WALLA, Wasnu. Zellerbach Paper Company 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢ Stanford Paper Company 
YAKIMA, WASH Zellerbach Paper Company 


EXPORT AND FOREIGN 
New York City (Export) National Paper & Type Co 
igencies or Branches in 40 cities in Latin America 
and West Indies. 


AUSTRALIA B. J. Ball, Ltd 
New ZEALAND B. J. Ball, Ltd 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS Honolulu Paper Co., Ltd., 


Agents tor Zellerbach Paper Company 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
A. C. Kansom Philippine Corporation 
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Warren's Cumberland Offset 


PRE-CONDITIONED 














WOVE + SAXONY + HOMESPUN + LINEN -+ HANDMADE 


ARREN’S Cumberland Offset is pre-conditioned by the exclu- 

sive process that has been used successfully on Warren’s Label 
papers. Under average pressroom conditions, both winter and sum- 
mer, Cumberland Offset may be run directly from the case or skid 
without further conditioning by hanging. 

Comprehensive pressroom tests indicate that Cumberland Offset 
exhibits a minimum of stretch or shrinkage under changing atmos- 
pheric conditions. Tendencies toward curling and "‘cockling”’ are held 
to a minimum—even under extreme conditions of relative humidity. 

Because of its flat-lying properties Cumberland Offset is a “pro- 


duction” sheet which may be run at maximum press speeds. 
Write for free booklet —* How Will It Print by Offset” 
S. D. WARREN COMPANY + 89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 


Better Paper Better Printing 





Printing Papers 











Albert E. Castro Dies 

Albert E. Castro, 57, 
the Amalgamated Lithographers Lo- 
cal No. 1, New York, died suddenly 


president of 





Mr. Castro 


had been in attendance at the con 


in Chicago last month. 


vention of the Lithographers National 
Association at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel when he was stricken. In the 
death of Mr. Castro the Amalga 
mated Lithographers of America have 
lost one of their most forceful and 
His place will be diff 


cult to fill. An energetic worker, 


able leaders. 


\Ir. Castro attended to an endless 
amount of detail connected with the 
administration of his presidency. He 
refused to add to his staff although 
as he was, he 


Local 


over which Mr. Castro pre 


urged to do so. Busy 
was accessible to all comers. 
No. 1, 
sided, is the largest local and boasts 
the largest membership of any of the 
A. L. of A. groups. Mr. Castro was 
elected president of Local No. 1 in 
1921. He was reelected yearly so 
that his original term of office extend 
ed twenty-one years. Among the 
achievements credited to Mr. Castro 
is the successful negotiation of the 
Living Wage Adjustment Plan for 


Local No. 1, which was reprinted in 


JUNE 1942 


full in the April issue of MoperNn 
LITHOGRAPHY. 

Albert Castro became a_ lithogra- 
pher at the age of fourteen. He was 
a transfer apprentice with Schlegel 
Lithographing Corp. in New York 
and subsequently was employed by 
other New York cigar label litho- 
When he 


became president of Local No. 1 he 


graphing establishments. 
was employed by Karl Gut Litho Co. 
Vice President Patrick J. Hanlon will 
succeed Mr. Castro as president. 

e 
New Litho Firm 


Rosenow-Patterson Co., newly or- 


ganized lithographic concern, — has 
opened for business in Chicago, with 
Llovd 


Rosenow is president, Dewitt A. Pat- 
Herbert 


a shop at 733 8. Federal St. 


terson, vice president, and 
A. Henderson, treasurer. All were 
formerly principals in the old Rose 
now Company, which was liquidated 
in federal bankruptey proceedings last 
winter. The new company, Mr. 
Rosenow | states, will continue the 
same type of service. 
o 
Cogeshall Reopens 
Cogeshall Label Co., Chicago, re 
opened for business in a new location 
at 340 West Huron St., within one 
week after fire swept through its 
former plant at 213 West Hubbard 
St., on April 20. 


determined origin, completely gutted 


The flames, of un 


the 3-story building. Building dam 
age was estimated at $75,000, but 
no figure on company loss of equip 
ment and stock were disclosed. A 
were 


company spokesman said they 


successful in) obtaining some new 


equipment immediately and would 


expand as soon as possible. 
e 
To Expand 
National 


Co., metal 


Enameling & Stamping 
litho concern, has an 
nounced plans for expansion of its 
Jacksonville, I11., plant at 
$1,250,000. 


a cost ot 





Sam Gold Joins Einson-Freeman 
Kinson-Freeman Co., Long Island 
City, announces the appointment of 


Sam Gold as vice president in charge 


premium de 


of the company’s new 
Mr. Gold and his. statt 
will be located at Einson-Freeman’s 
Chicago headquarters at 720 North 
Wabash Avenue. Mr. Gold has had 


many years’ experience in developing 


partment. 


lithographic premium — advertising. 
Among the premium campaigns for 
which he has been 
those for Pillsbury Flour Mills, Swift 
& Co., Quaker Oats Co., Sears, Roe 
buck Co. and Kellogg Co. Mr. Gold 


will direct his efforts toward creation 


responsible are 


of premiums that will appeal to juve 
niles. 
a 

Joins Navy 

Charles Southern, manager of the 
branch office of Sinclair & Valentine 
Company at Nashville, “Vennessee, has 
just been commissioned as a Lieu 
tenant 2nd grade, in the United States 
Navy. 
port at the San Francisco office for 
This is the 


He has been ordered to re 


induction on June 15th. 
thirty-third employee of this well 
known New York ink firm who has 


joined the armed forces. 
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f, f/f. ° (p). 
Profits Clim co 8 Yresige Atse5 when you offer 


your customers ‘‘illuminated’’ letterheads, the result of “Light Up 





Your Letterhead’’—a completely new and practical technique of letter- 
head design . . . a Sales Plan, not advertising, sponsored by Fox 
River, that enables you to place your letterhead business on a higher 


level of financial return and customer-esteem. It is our way of working 


with our loyal customers— Lithographers who use Fox River papers. 


The Book of the same name is an exceptional Sales Tool demonstrating 


twenty headings. At your request we will be glad to have it shown to you. 








FOX RIVER PA 


APPLETON, 








CORPORATION 


WISCONSIN 
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Gus Haustein Dies 

Gustav Haustein, personnel direc- 
tor in charge of labor and industrial 
relations, Lithographers National As- 
sociation, New York, died June 5th. 
Mr. Haustein obtained his early lith- 
ographic training and experience with 
the American Lithographic Co. In 
the NRA code days, he became con- 
nected with the L. N. A. and assisted 
the Industrial Relations Committee 
in solving the many complex problems 
that confronted it at that time. Mr. 
Haustein was untiring in his efforts 
to create a better understanding in 


the industry between labor and man- 


agement. His exceptional service to 
both employers and _ employees 


throughout the lithographic industry 
will be long remembered. 
£ 

Harry Atwood of S. & V. Dies 

Harry Atwood, a salesman for Sin 
clair & Valentine Co., New York, 
died last month as the result of a 
heart attack. Mr. Atwood was S. & 
V.’s oldest employee in point of serv- 
ice, having been with the company 
for forty-five years. 

* 

Miami Assn. Reelects 

Officers and executive committee of 
the Miami Valley Lithographers As- 
sociation have been reelected as fol- 
lows: president, William H. Merten, 
Strobridge Lithographing Co.; vice- 
president and treasurer, William T. 
Bossard, Cincinnati Lithographing 
Co.; executive committee—Orville 
H. F. Weisman, Korb Lithographing 
Co.; Thomas Stevenson, Jr., Steven- 
son Color Separation Co.; Oliver T. 
Jenkins, Rainbow Lithographing Co. ; 
Oliver W. Perrin, Gibson & Perrin 
Co.; John T. Bell, Revnolds & Rev- 


nolds, Dayton, Ohio. 


€ 

Charles T. Shepard Dies 

Charles Taylor Shepard, 65, for 
merly with the United States Print- 
ing & Lithographing Co., Brooklyn, 
died last month after a long illness. 
Mr. Shepard was associated for many 
vears with Rusling Wood, Inc., old 
New York lithographing firm, and 
then joined U. S. Printing & Litho 
with whom he was connected until 


his retirement early this year. 
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President's 


Charles 





Event 


Contest 


Memorial 


Kicker’s Handicap 1, R. Thompson 


Blind Bogey 


Best Tee Shot 


Men’s Putting 


Contest 


Memorial 


Low Gross 


(36 holes) 


of 36 Holes 


Low Net (36holes) 1, G, Monsen 


Blind Bogey 


Prize 1. W. Teich 





LNA GOLF TOURNAMENT WINNERS 


Donor 


Winner 


Ladies Putting 


1. Mrs. Mathisius Mrs. M. P. Thwaite 


2. Mrs. Thwaite — Monsen-Chicago 


3. Mrs. Jackson Litho Equipment Co. 


(Consolation Prizes presented by Robert M. 


Wadewitz, to all who did not win a_ prize.) 


President Milton P. Thwaite 


2, A. O; Johnson —George LaMonte & Son 


we 


Harold Merten —George R. Mevercord, Jr. 


Warren C. Browne 


W. W. Garrigus —National Lithographer 


Crescent Ink & Color Co. 


- 


2. L. Jackson —Kohl & Madden Printing Ink Co 


3. G. J. Walsh George R. Mevyercord, Jr. 
1. M. Saunders Rapid Roller Co. 
2. G. Kindred —Sinclair & Valentine Co. 
5; €. Pee, Fe. Rightmire-Berg Co. 
1. J. E. Sheehan Harris-Sevbold-Potter Co. 
2. M. Monsen, Sr. —Acme Printing Ink Co. 

3. R. Mathisius —Roberts and Porter 


1. E. E. Jones Sinclair & Carroll Co. 


» 


2. Geo. Benton —Sinclair & Carroll Co. 


. G. Mathison 


w 


George R. Mevercord, Jr. 


Traung 


D. R. Morean Louis Traung 
1. W. Stehle —Sinclair & Valentine Co 
2. L. Knopf Ideal Roller Co. 


3. M. Monsen, Jr. George R. Mevercord, Jr. 


Best Selected 18 


1. H. C. Cooper ~Harris-Sevbold-Potter Co. 
2. W. F. Maxwell —H. D. Roosen Ink Co. 
3. G. E. Loder Chicago Litho Plate Graining Co 


Eastman Kodak Co. 


») 


2. R. Ludford The Meyercord Co. 


3. M. P. Thwaite The Meyercord Co. 

Low Net (18holes) 1. H. ©. Browne —Western Printing & Litho. Co 
2. J. Carroll Jersey City Printing Co. 
3. G. Warmbold Roberts & Porter 


1. W. S. Ruxton Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co. 


- 


2. W. Engelmann MopeRN LTHOGRAPHY 


3. Geo. Korte —American Roller Co. 










































Our Courage... 


Your record attendance at our 37th annual convention in Chicago last month was 
all the proof we needed —if proof were necessary —that the lithographic industry is 
determined to see through together whatever lies ahead. 


There were more members of the Lithographers National Association present than 
at any previous convention. And there were more non-member establishments 
represented than at any previous convention. The unusually large attendance at all 
meetings set an all-time record. 


In its way, your interest, enthusiasm and cooperation at our industry convention 
was as eloquent of your faith in the health and integrity of the lithographic industry, 
and of your determination to survive this war, as was the much-quoted report of the 
American flyer: “Sighted sub. Sank same.”’ 


Yes, sighted sub, sank same is, we believe, characteristic of the spirit of the Ameri- 
can lithographer as he faces the present crisis. It has been characteristic of your help- 
ful cooperation with the LNA all along. It was characteristic of your spirit at the con- 
vention. 


Tangible evidence of the recognition that there is an industry job which must be 
done, and of the LNA continuing to do this imperative job, lies in the fact that a 
number of lithographers who attended the convention have filed applications for 
membership in this association, and that since the convention several others have 
applied for membership. This clearly indicates a realization on the part of lithographers 
of the necessity of joining together in protection of common interests. 


So our work is cut out and our course clear, thanks to the feeling of confidence 
you have given us. Therefore, with strengthened courage we shall continue our work 
of safe-guarding the lithographic industry’s interests, of searching out in your behalf 
to the best of our ability all the answers available to your many and diversified prob- j 
lems. We shall continue to keep our members informed, and we shall continue to hope 
that you, in turn, will keep us informed of the problems troubling you. 





In common with all other Americans our first and most important job is to win 
the war. We shall gladly help to the fullest extent of our capacity. Along with the 
job of winning the war we shall continue, as we have in the past, to perform a job 
that benefits the entire lithographic industry. Your questions are invited. 





The Lithographers National Association, Inc. 
420 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Recent Victory Rally celebrated by 


delivery to U. S. 





1500 employees of R. Hoe & Co. on occasion of 
Army of large ordnance contract months ahead of schedule. Inset, 


Arthur Dressel, general sales manager, who has been made vice president of R. Hoe & Co. 


Byron Weston Elects Holden 

The directors of the Byron Weston 
Company, Dalton, Mass., announce 
the election of Hale Holden, Jr., as 
president. Mr. Holden is a grand- 
son of Byron Weston and has been 
associated with the company for sev- 
eral years as a director. He attended 
Yale University and after graduation 
in 1922 became associated with the 
Pullman Company, subsequently ris- 
ing to the position of vice-president. 
For the past eleven years he has been 
in charge of the eastern operations of 
that company. 

At the same time, announcement is 
made of the election of Robert Crane 
as vice president, and the appointment 
of Harry Birt as sales manager. Mr. 
Crane, who will continue to hold the 
offices of secretary and director, has 
been responsible for the company’s 
sales policy during the past two vears. 


John H. Bellows continues to hold 
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the offices of vice president, treasurer 
\M[r. Birt has been as 


sociated with Byron Weston for sev 


and director. 
enteen years, a large part of which 
he has spent in the middle west as 
manager of sales in that territory. 
* 
Lanston Moves N. Y. Office 
‘The New York office of Lanston 
Monotype Machine Co., formerly lo- 
cated at 202 East 44th Street, has 
been moved to new quarters at 441 
Richard Beres 
ford is district manager. 
s 
Northern Bank Moves 
Northern Bank Note Co., Chicago, 
has moved to 325 West QOhio St., 


where twice as much floor space is 


Lexington Avenue. 


available as at the former location at 
1157 Fullerton Avenue. H. E. Sel 
ler, president, stated that as soon as 
possible additional equipment will be 


installed. 


ATF Profit Up 


The annual report ot American 


Type Founders, Inc., Elizabeth, 


N. J., 


Roy Jones, president, showed for the 


made last month by “Thomas 
fiscal year ended on March 31 a net 
profit of $810,150 after all charges, 
including $395,470 provision for Fed 
eral income taxes. No provision was 
made or thought to be required for 
Federal excess profits taxes. 

The profit was equivalent to $1.42 
each on 568,096 shares of stock out 
standing and compared with $301, 
283, or 53 cents a share, earned in 
the preceding fiscal year. 

a 
Honored 

Goes Lithographing Co., Chicago, 

Minute Man 


Flag and a Treasury Department cer- 


has been awarded a 


tificate attesting to the fact that over 
90 per cent of its employees are sys 
tematically buying war savings bonds. 


oe 











THEY CAN’T FREEZE 


GOOD-WILL 


Wages, prices, labor, civilian production, civilian consumption — yes. 
But good will? Lord, no! It’s as precious as oil, as resilient as rubber and 
a hundred times more useful than both. @ But it’s plentiful and its 
supply will never run out. It's the plentifulest commodity we have 
right now, what we have the mostest of. 

q But can you sell it? Does it put cash in the drawer? 

Mr.Lithographic Supplier, there san important lithographic convention 
coming up next month. The National Association of Photo-Lithographers 
is holding its annual convention at the Hotel Hollenden in Cleveland 
July 23, 24 and 25. @ The NAPL has moved its annual convention up 
from September because they feel that if they don't they may not be able 
to hold a convention at all - and who can say they may not be right? 
q Well, the point is, they need your support THEY NEED YOUR 
GOOD WILL as they never needed it. 

Right now, taking the lithographic industry by and large, business is 
not so good. You know that better than anyone else. In some parts, 
business is holding up fairly well. In others, well, the outlook is not so 
bright. And as someone says, it will probably get worse before it gets 
better. @ No use kidding ourselves. 

But you take last fall and the best part of last winter. The lithographic 
business was good then. And it was a seller's market. @ You went toa 
lithographer and told him to buy this or that and he bought. He took 
your advice. He believed in you, depended on your judgment, had faith 
in YOUR GOOD WILL. Since then the situation has changed. But the 
lithographer is depending on YOUR GOOD WILL just as steadfastly to 


help him out now as he was then. 





MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 














254 West 3lst Street 





How ? 
q Well, first of all by lending your moral and financial support to his 
next important convention — the meeting of the National Association of 
Photo-Lithographers, July 23 to 25. 

q By exhibiting at that convention if at all possible. 

q By lending him every possible aid in obtaining new business, opening 
up new markets, cooperating in group surveys. 

q By keeping in close touch with him through the medium of trade 
paper advertising, such as MODERN LITHOGRAPHY has to offer, 
informing him of what you are doing to help, and of your constant will- 
ingness to be of service in any way within your capacity during this crisis. 

Because it is a crisis, you know. @ And one day that crisis will reach 
a climax -- perhaps sooner than we hope for if the R. A. F. continues to 
hammer hell out of the Nazis — and when that happens things will slowly 
begin to straighten themselves out and by every law of man and matter 
we ll arrive at some state of normalcy. 

And when that day comes YOUR GOOD WILL will return like the 
proverbial bread on the waters. @ And put cash in the drawer. Sell 
GOOD WILL? You bet your life it can be sold and there was never a 
better market than today. 

So, Mr. Lithographic Supplier, let's get behind the lithographer at the 
NAPL Convention next month. If you can exhibit, talk about your 
exhibit in the Special Convention Issue of MODERN LITHOGRAPHY, 
copies of which will be distributed at the meeting. But whether or not 
you exhibit, take space in MODERN LITHOGRAPHY to tell the lith- 
ographer what you are doing to support him. @ The special July Con- 
vention Issue of MODERN LITHOGRAPHY offers you an appropriate 
opportunity to do an important and necessary job of GOOD WILL 


advertising. @ Write today and reserve your space. 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
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New York, N. Y. 





























HALFTONE OFFSET 


It’s a story of quality, a story 


of satisfaction. 


All very clear too both the 
story and the stock .. . one 
reason Halftone Offset is 
favored. When you use this 
offset, solids are free from 
mottling or muddy effects. 

Dull or gloss . . . midway 


between enamel and regular 


offset. 





GREETING CARD PAPETERIE 
Embossed and Decorated 








Save money by ship- 
ping via Miami Valley 
Shippers’ Association. 








an. 





ror vicncrace PAPERS 
FOR HIGH-GRADE 


THE CHILLICOTHE PAPER CO. 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


MAKERS OF QUALITY OFFSET, LITHOGRAPH AND BOOK PAPERS 
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Precision Photo-Lith 
Layout Table 


HEN we say ‘“‘Precision’’ we mean all that the 
word implies. This table designed especially for 
the lithographing and offset printer is the most self-con- 
tained equipment of its kind on the market. With this 
one machine all of the many painstaking and accurate 
operations essential to precise platemaking are prceduced. 
Registering, negative and plate ruling, copy layouts. 
masking, stripping and opaquing, retouching, register 
marks and all steps essential to check-up work in process 
all of these become mere routine with this modern 
Craftsman Precision Photo-Lith Layout Table. 

Four ruling elements are provided as follows: two 
stylus points for light and heavy lines, one especially 
constructed pen, and one pencil point. In addition a 
ruling device is furnished for continuous lines and 
operates on the full length of the straightedge. 

In order to secure correctly diffused lighting fluorescent 
lights are mounted beneath a ground glass surface. 

A new bulletin explaining the workings of this table in 
detail has just been completed. Write for your copy 
today. When the materials on hand are exhausted we 
will have to discontinue manufacture for the duration. 


PIVOT JOINT 


One of the outstanding feature. 
of this new table is the Pivot 
Joint, which is on each straight 
edge to allow for changing from 
right angle elevated position to 
level. This allows the straight 
edge to lay flat on work up to 
three-quarters of an inch in thick 
ness. For stripping on glass as 
well as for making register marks 
on sketches this attachment is 


invaluable. 





CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORP. 
49-59 RIVER STREET - WALTHAM, MASS. 
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Distribute Patriotic Poster 
Roberts & Porter, Inc., lithographic 
suppliers of New York and Chicago, 
have just issued a colorful patriotic 
poster bearing a three-dimensional re- 
Flag. 


Honor 


production of the American 
Under the “Our 
Roll” space is provided to list em- 


heading 


ployees who are in the armed forces. 
e 
Plan to Boost War Bond Sale 
District of Columbia Paper Mills, 
Washington, D. C., has just pub 
lished details of a plan it has con 
ceived whereby printers and lithog 
raphers can help sell War Bonds and 
Stamps. In a brochure — published 
specifically for the lithographer and 
printer, it is suggested that since all 
advertising media are now enlisted 
voluntarily in the drive to sell stamps 
and bonds, the printer and the lith- 
ographer in order also to help and 
to tie in with the voluntary program 
which is sweeping the country, might 
like to suggest to their customers the 
use of the Minute Man symbol on 
every desk blotter purchased. By 
using this symbol on desk blotters, it 
is pointed out that every clerk, every 
bookkeeper and ever executive would 


“Buy 


Enclosed with the brochure 


be constantly reminded to 
Bonds.’ 
are samples of blotting paper im- 
printed with the Minute Man sym- 
bol which is manufactured by District 
of Columbia Paper Mills, Inc. Cop- 
ies of the brochure and the sample 
blotting paper are available on_ re- 
quest. 
* 

Taylor Announces Dalite Lamp 

W. A. Taylor & Co., Baltimore, 
announces a new development, the 
“Taylor Midget  Dalite 


While the lamp was originally de- 


Lamp.” 
signed for use with single “Taylor 
Slide Comparators when determina- 
tion must be made at night or in 
dark places, it is said to be also suit- 
able for all routine testing even in 


daylight. The comparator base sits at 
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an angle of 45 degrees so that in 
making readings the operator can look 


directly into the slots in the slide and 





base, thus eliminating the necessity 
for handling the outfit with possible 
chance of breakage. “The lamp is 
said to give uniform daylight condi- 
tions at all times. It is fitted with a 
Dalite glass, special bulb, cord and 


110-V. 


It can be used with any ‘lay- 


switch and operates on any 
circuit. 
lor pH, Chlorine or Phosphate Com 
parator. 


Issues Survey of Office Forms 


Parsons Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass., 
has just issued a_ booklet 
“How to Keep Presses Busy Now,” 


designed to provide a plan for print- 


entitled 


ers and lithographers who need more 
business. “he booklet is in essence a 
survey and study of office forms, a 
new market for printing which is en- 
joving an upward trend as a result of 
war work. Evidence of where this 
market exists is presented in this book- 
let. Included in the booklet is a form 
printing survey which the printer or 
lithographer may use in studying his 
customers requirements and suy- 
vested ideas for bringing to the atten- 
tion of the prospective customer the 
necessity for a survey of his office 
forms. Copies are available on_ re- 
quest. 


New Kelly Booklet 
E. J. Kelly Co., ink maker of Kala- 


mazoo, Mich., has just published a 


fourteen-page booklet entitled ‘Ten 
Ways to Avoid Offset.” 


measures tor each ot the ten causes are 


Preventative 
described. Emphasis is given to the 
contributory causes of paper. stock, 
makeready, fountain, rollers, delivery, 
static, dopes, and ink. Copies are 
available on request. 


2 
New Letterhead Book 


“How to Light Up A Letterhead” 
is the title of a new booklet being 
distributed by Fox River Paper Corp., 
Appleton, Wis. The booklet, which ts 
lithographed in three colors, has been 
issued as a supplement to the book 
“Light Up Your Letterhead” which 
the company published nearly a year 
ago. “The purpose of “How to Light 
Up A Letterhead” is to demonstrate 
the procedure required to “illumin 
ate’ a letterhead by the lithographic 
process. It contains three sample let 
terheads showing ordinary handling 
and then explains and demonstrates 
the technique of illumination as ap 
plied to each. “The booklet won first 
award in its class in a recent exhibi 
tion of printed material sponsored by 
the Society of ‘Typographic Art in 
Chicago. 

* 
Issues Paper Study 

‘The March, 1942, Journal of Re- 
search, published by the National Bu 
reau of Standards, Washington, D. 
C., contains the results of a study on 
lithographic paper, which it has con 
ducted for the past three years in 
conjunction with the Lithographic 
‘Technical Foundation. ‘The study 
was sponsored by the L’TF as a part 
of its research program. ‘The results 
are given in Research Paper No. 1455 
in the issue named.  Sixty-three ex- 
perimental papers were made in the 
Bureau's semi-commercial paper mill, 
using the various types of wood fiber, 
and fiber mixtures, prepared with dif 
The ef- 


fects of the variations in fiber com- 


ferent degrees of beating. 
position and beating were determined 
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SERVICE PLUS QUALITY! 


HAS MADE OUR PLANT THE WORLD'S LARGEST 


WE SPECIALIZE IN ZINC and 
SMALL PLATES ALUMINUM PLATES 
ALSO REGRAINING MULTILITH UNGRAINED—GRAINED—REGRAINED 





37-43 BOX STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. EVERGREEN 9-4260, 4261 









































WHEN YOU 
THINK OF 
BLACK-YOU 
THINK OF ECLIPSE 


Natural, isn’t it? For years ECLIPSE has 
been the favorite black with pressmen and plant 
superintendents because it relieves them of the worry 

of obtaining the customer’s approval. Customers always 
approve of ECLIPSE. That’s why during this all-out war, with 
business as usual ruled out for the duration, more and more litho- 

graphers are discovering ECLIPSE. It satisfies the pyschological and actual need for 
economy without in any way affecting the lithographer’s quality. The trend is towards 
ECLIPSE. Join in today and send your order for ECLIPSE. 






GAETJENS, BERGER & WIRTH, Inc. 


35 YORK ST., GAIR BLDG., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
538 SOUTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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by laboratory and practical printing 
tests on the finished papers. 

The best results, according to the 
report, were obtained with  sulfite- 
soda and sulfate-soda mixtures, with 
the minimum of beating necessary to 
produce the required formation and 
finish. Long beating increased the 
expansivity, curl, strength properties, 
and oil resistance, and decreased the 
opacity of the papers. “he admixture 
of filler pulp with sulfite or sulfate 
lessened the adverse effects of beating 
and assisted in producing good forma- 
tion and finish. 

@ 
Refutes Paper Shortage 

“The Facts About the Availability 
of Printing Paper” is the title of a 
booklet issued by S. D. Warren Co., 
Boston, to refute the alleged short- 
age of coated or uncoated book pa- 
pers. The booklet points out that 
there is no shortage of materials for 
making these papers, nor is there a 
shortage of manufacturing capacities. 
The various subdivisions of the paper 
industry are not affected alike by the 
circumstances of war, states the book- 
let, and misunderstanding of this fact 
apparently has led to the erroneous 
conception that printing papers must 
be conserved. Copies of the booklet 
are available on request. 

w 
Issue Letterhead Booklet 


Whiting-Plover Paper Co., Stevens 
Point, Wis., has just issued a second 
number of its new Permanized Paper 
Quarterly, the title of which is “Why 
You Should Use the 
Clinic.” 


cally prepared for letterhead producers 


Letterhead 


The issue has been speciti- 


and attempts to answer questions re- 
garding the services of Whiting-Plo- 
ver’s Business Building Plan. ‘The 
second issue of the Permanized Paper 
Quarterly describes how the Letter- 
head Clinic operates, the basis of rat- 
ings made by the clinic, who conducts 
it and a summary of results obtained 
by those who have used the clinic with 
success. Copies are available. 
* 

The Institute of Bank Stationers, 
New York, has moved its headquar- 
ters from 51 East 42nd Street to 420 
Irwin W. Me- 


Lean is managing director. 


Lexington Avenue. 
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Sponsors Slogan Contest 


TPNHE New York & Pennsylvania 

Company, New York, pulp and 
paper manufacturer, is sponsoring a 
slogan contest for lithographers and 
printers known as the Nypen Patriotic 
Slogan Contest. The purpose of the 
contest, according to the sponsor, is 
to make every lithographic press in 
the country an instrument of pub- 
licity for the government and for the 
many private patriotic projects that 
are contributing to the war. Peter 
S. Paine, vice president of the New 
York & 


nouncing the contest, pointed out that 


Pennsylvania Co., in an- 
with the hundreds of millions of 
pieces of printed matter produced each 
vear—including labels, package wraps, 
posters, containers, as well as all the 
many kinds of advertising literature 
which are annually turned out—it 
would be an excellent idea if each of 
these pieces could be used to carry 
some kind of war message to the pub- 
lic. For example, he continued, peo- 
ple must be told to buy War Bonds 
and Stamps, to back up the Govern- 
ment’s nutrition program, to collect 
and save vital war materials, to send 
books to the Service Libraries, to con- 
tribute to the Red Cross and the 
U.S. O. and to carry out many other 
jobs. 

So in order to stimulate lithogra- 
phers and printers to encourage their 
customers to use patriotic slogans and 
messages on all kinds of lithographed 
and printed material, the New York 
& Pennsylvania Company is offering 
War 


lithographers and 


$1,000 in prizes, payable in 
Bonds, 


printers who give the most effective 


to those 


help to the Government and to other 
war agencies in the matter of public 
information. The basis on which the 
Contest prizes will be awarded is 
fully described in a folder now being 
distributed to the graphic arts. The 
main features of the contest are as 
follows: 

Specimen Material: Lithographers and 
printers are asked to submit specimens of 
customer printing, produced between De- 
cember 7, 1941, and December 7, 1942, on 


which patriotic slogans and messages 

have been used. 

Prizes: Two first prizes and two second 

prizes are being awarded to lithogra- 

phers and an equal number to letterpress 

printers. The first prize will go in each 

instance to the lithographer or printer 

1. Who can show the greatest number of 
customers using patriotic slogans and 
messages on their printed matter. 

2. Who has produced the greatest num- 
ber of different pieces of printed mat- 


ter so imprinted. 


we 


Who shows the greatest distribution 

of such pieces on the basis of aggre 

gate press run. 

+. Who demonstrates the greatest in- 
genuity in the use of patriotic slogans 
and messages. 

The Committee of Awards that 
will judge the Contest is made up of 
Harry ©. 
Owen, president, C. O. Owen & Co., 


the following members: 


Chicago; George E. Loder, president, 
National New York; 
Public 


Printer; and Harford Powel, Direc- 


Process Co., 
Augustus E,  Giegengack, 
tor of Information, 
Staff, Washington. 


other correspondence regarding the 


War Savings 
All inquiries and 


Contest should be addressed to ‘The 
Nypen Contest Committee, 225 Var- 
ick Street, New York City. 


Photo-lettering Course 

Asher Golden, 536 West 111th 
Street, New York, has produced pho- 
tomechanically from type proofs and 
hand lettering a number of graphic 
effects and variations which should 
be of interest to lithographers. ‘Vhese 
effects include modifications produced 
trom the basic solid lettering without 
any handwork. ‘They are single and 
multiple outline and inline lettering, 
with and without shadows, numerous 
types of shadows, including  high- 
lighted screened shading, three dimen- 
sional effects, extensions, condensa- 
tions, italicizing, perspectives without 
a camera, bas relief and intaglio ef- 
fects, air brushing without the air 
brush, ete. Mr. Golden is planning 
to offer lithographers a course of in- 


structions in his methods. 
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AN SG YO’ Wilh DOW 


The lithographic industry has done and will continue to do 
a fine job for the nation in two outstanding ways — 
















Many plants have gone over 100 per cent in the purchase 
of stamps and bonds for VICTORY. 


And you have flooded the country with fine, impressive 
lithographed posters, folders, booklets and other advertis- 
ing material in behalf of the sale of U. §. War Bonds and 
Stamps. In both you have done good work. 


The Mallinckrodt organization finds satisfaction in knowing 
that our efforts, also, and the complete line of chemicals 
which we supply to lithographers everywhere, are con- 
tributing to the cause of VICTORY. 


FINE CHEMICALS 


AGbnckrodl MALLINCKRODT ST., ST. LOUIS, MO., 74 GOLD ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SINCE 1867 
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RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., Inc. 


The Pioneer Plate Grainers of America 











‘Re is far more than just 
part of our name. It means to 
ALL PLATES our customers that our plates can be MILL 
_ — = depended on to give first-class results 
INCLUDING THOSE because from start to finish the graining SELECTED 
REGRAINED FOR is handled by experts of long experi- METAL 
MULTILITH ence. Our plates are made right to USED 
work right—they are reliable! 
ARE MARBLE We carry a full supply of Zinc and EXCLUSIVELY 
GRAINED Aluminum Sheets for Offset, Rotaprint (MADE IN US.A,) 
Presses, in fact for all the lithograph 
trade. 




















A trial order should ‘sell’ you our services and products. 


RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., Inc. 


INCORPORATED 1916 


3-4542 


\'7-27 Vandewater St. and 45 Rose St., New York, N. Y. e Phone: BEekman ) 153] 
3-453] 
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Total War and Industry 
(from page 37) 

1. Raise an army of 3,600,000 men 
by the year-end, boost it to 7,000,000 
in 1943. 

2. Double 
quadruple tank production, triple ship 
construction in 1942; double plane 


and tank output again in 1943, build 


aircraft production, 


a two-ocean navy years ahead of 
schedule, probably by 1944. 

3. Devote over half of all goods 
and services to war, spending two 
and a half times more for war by the 
end of 1942 than at the end of 1941. 


TIS estimated that for each man 

at the front eighteen are required 
behind the lines. “The ratio was only 
four to one in the last war. We 
must make up our minds that the 
best way to solve this whole problem 
is to win this war and to win it as 
quickly and completely as is possible. 
The best way to win the war its to 
provide the materials. ‘They are 
being provided, but they cost money. 
Money makes the war go. ‘There is 
not anything that can be done which 
will help more than to buy bonds. 
As far as we know now there is not 
going to be Liberty Loan drives as 
we knew them back in 1917 and 
1918. 


essary to take a percentage of your 


It may be later it will be nec- 


income by law and thus force you to 
buy bonds. It may be that a_per- 
centage of corporation gross incomes 
may be taken by law to buy bonds 
and provide money for this war. 
You men operating plants have 
been asked, | am sure, to make avail- 
able for your employees a plan for 
voluntary payroll deductions, you to 
hold the money and deliver to the 
employee a bond for every $18.75 
saved by each employee. You have 
had the opportunity to do this, but 
have you done it? Have you really 
put a payroll allotment for bonds into 
effect in your plant? If you have 
not, vou are not facing one of the 
biggest problems which confronts this 
whole war economy. You really are 
not doing a job until you give every- 
one of your employees an opportunity 
to sav whether he or she is willing to 
have some deduction made each pay 


period in order to buy war bonds 
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with the money thus deducted. When 
this war ends, unlike World War 
No. 1, there will be a genuine scarcity 
of merchandise of all kinds in the 
homes, from automobiles to zine oint- 
ment, and these bonds will help solve 
the problems of a depression. 

I do not know whether you men 
know of the recent organization of a 
division of the United States Treas- 
ury wherein window displays have 
been brought into focus and will be 
used more and more across the coun- 
try to further the sale of bonds and 
stamps, to help in the collection of 
scrap of all kinds, aid in the drives 
for the Red Cross, Army and Navy 
Relief, USO, and other similar or- 
ganizations, and, in general, do an 
all-around war job. “These windows 
will bring to the millions of persons 
who pass them every day information 
about the war, what the war means 
on the home front, and what some of 
the problems are which all of us must 
face. ‘The display men of America, 
through the International Association 
of Display Managers, have completed 
a most excellent organization and 
have employed a man to represent 
I. A. D. M. in Washington. (Com- 
plete news story elsewhere in this 
issue, ) 

I have seen some of these windows 
which are proposed and which will 
spread across the country from New 
York to San 
Duluth to New Orleans, and as lith- 


Francisco and = from 
ographers they should be of interest 
to you. Big cut-out figures ot sol- 
diers, nurses, civilian men, women 
They 


‘The displays 


and children are being used. 
are printed by offset. 
are most startling. Five windows 
were unveiled last week at the ‘Treas- 
ury luncheon in Hotel Sherman. ‘The 
windows brought the people right out 
of their seats. 

As we stand today, we are all of 
us confronted with problems greater 
than ever have confronted us as a 
nation. How well we are going to 
be able to win through our problems, 
and bear our accumulated burdens 
depends on how well we handle our 
jobs today, both as lithographers and 
as citizens. 


Renew your subscription to M. L.! 


What Is Ahead, etc. 

(from page 39) 
manufacturer welcomes with open 
arms. Perhaps with some of you it 
may require a change in_ point-of- 
view. | think it probably will re- 
quire a little harder and more intelli- 
This 


isn't a job of asking for the order. 


gent work by your salesmen. 


It is a job of knowing what will make 
customers ask the salesmen to do the 


work. 


Te MIGHT not be a bad idea for 
lithographers to get rather inter- 
ested in what the women of this coun- 
try are doing and thinking. “They are 
pretty important factors in these days 
of rationing, of women in war work, 
and women in defense work. I have 
already touched on the help that bet- 
ter labeling can give them. ‘They 
want more than ever all the help that 
‘This 


is particularly true of the great body 


they can get in sounder buying. 


of middle-class women who have been 
the best customers of the national 
manufacturer. ‘These women are 
finding that they have to economize. 
In their economizing they are more 
likely to do without the products that 
are less well sold to them. I have a 
hunch that a great many of these 
middle-class women are more inter- 
ested in helpful household hints, recipe 
books and other material of this kind 
than ever before in their lives. I 
should think the lithographer could 
fit into this picture easily. 

In this rambling talk there is, I 
hope, one moral. And that moral is 
that ingenuity, adaptability and cour- 
age are the yvreatest assets that the 
American business man can have to- 
day. | believe that some of you, at 
least, are going to find at the end of 
two or three years that you had no 
idea of the amount of these ingred- 
ients that you possess, because you 
never really used them until the days 
of 1942 and 1943. 

At the bottom of our hearts we all 
know that there is a place for our 
businesses even in an economy of total 
war. And we know there will be an 
important place so long as we apply 
the business virtues of adaptability, 


ingenuity and courage. 
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* For the ‘Duration 
THESE VITAL LITHOGRAPHIC NECESSITIES ARE AVAILABLE 
DIRECT FROM US OR FROM OUR DEALERS — promptly 
CHAMPION Albumen Concentrate SOLIO—Self-Gumming Agent, for use in the Fountain 
B.P.B. (Albumen) Solution (Ready-to-use) SAV-A-LAC Intensifier (Purple) 
JIFFY Developing Ink GRIPTITE Intensifier, apply direct to Coated Plate 
JIFFY Heavy Developing Ink (for deep etch) = 
TRANSOL Developing Ink aoe 
LITH-VILO Plate Etch 
DR. ZUBER'S PLATE ETCH (dry salts) NEGATIVE STAIN—Black or Red 
IMPERIAL Fountain Solution Concentrate Liquid TUSCHE 
GUM ARABIC Solution DUMORE Asphaltum—Plate Preserver and Wash-out 


MULTILITH OPERATORS — send for our catalogue of preparations 
for Plate-Making and Press Operation, etc. — FREE 


LITHO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO. 
63 PARK ROW NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LITHOGRAPHIC PLANT 


Lease and Business 


For appointment address 
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Griggs, Baldwin & Baldwin 
225 Broadway, New York City *Phone, Cortlandt 7-3066 
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Govt. Printing Requirements 
(from page 34) 

was given for color posters with the 

requirement that the proofs be sent 

Printing Office 


for approval before presswork was 


to the Government 
started. Although the proof was sub- 
mitted, accompanied by a request for 
approval, nevertheless information 
was received about the same time that 
the job had already been run and was 
ready for delivery. When examined 
the proof was unsatisfactory in a 
minor respect, but fortunately for the 
lithographer, correction could — be 
made, so as to limit the loss, which 
he might have avoided had he ob- 


served instructions in the order. 


All Processes Are Considered 
Contractors’ questions arise out of 
their own methods and the limitations 
of their equipment. Sometimes a job 
is not limited to a definite process so 
that on a given proposal bids might 
be received from gravure, photolith- 
ography, letter press, silk screen, 
photogelatin, or aquatone firms. Or 
sometimes a rotogravure plant insists 
upon bidding on a job that was writ- 
ten for letter-press production and 
raises the technical questions which 
must be answered before they can 
bid. A few mistakes will occur in 
dealing with a large number of print- 
ers as a result of the tension under 
which the work is performed. By 
inspecting the larger jobs, and care- 
fully following up on the small jobs, 
so far we have been able to keep indi- 
vidual losses at a minimum and still 
make deliveries within the specified 
dates. 
Lowest Bids Must Be Accepted 
Specifications for printing usually 
call for standard grades and sizes of 
paper, but departures from this prac- 
tice are made whenever such action 
When fur- 


nished by the Government, paper on 


will result in savings. 
small orders is shipped f. 0. b., Wash- 
ington, but on large orders it is gen- 
erally sent from the city in which the 
supplying paper mill is located. 
Neither of the 


ments has entirely 


foregoing arrange- 
pleased all con- 
tractors. Printers in cities located at 


a distance from Washington have 


complained that either arrangement 
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disadvantage by 


places them at a 
being compelled to pay two freight 
charges, first in receiving the paper, 
and then in returning it on the com- 
pleted job. While these contentions 
have merit, correction of the situa- 
tion does not rest entirely with the 
Government Printing Office. In se- 
curing bids we must conform to the 
laws and regulations which require a 
Federal agency in making an award 
to accept that bid which results in 
the lowest cost to the Government, 
taking into consideration the attend- 
ant cost of transportation to the ulti- 
mate destination of the article pur- 
chased. 

Since the time when the initial ar- 
rangements were made a little over a 
year ago for the procurement of print- 
ing from outside sources, a total of 
3,721 contracts have been let to 475 
contractors for services of a value of 
$7,150,986. 


of paper, plates, and binding mate- 


This figure is exclusive 
- 


rials furnished by the Government 


Printing Office. Little or no con- 


fusion has occurred and_ deliveries 
have been made at the time, and in 
the manner stipulated in the contracts. 
The printing has been performed by 
these contractors in the most. satis- 
factory manner. ‘They have cooper- 
ated with our representatives, and 
have always sought to work closely 
and harmoniously with the Govern- 
ment. Not only am I grateful for 


the major contribution which the 
lithographic industry has made to the 
war effort through its personnel and 
its efficient plants throughout the 
country, but may I also say to you 
that we look to your industry for ad- 
The Gov- 


ernment has purchased a tremendous 


ditional important service. 


volume of offset printing. At least 95 
per cent of the War Savings Stamps 
and Bonds campaign material was 
printed offset. Most of the war posters 
were likewise done offset. Among 
these items were the following: 150,- 
000,000 copies of the Defense and 
War Savings Stamp Albums; 2,500,- 
000 each of two posters in four colors 
titled, ‘““Wanted, Fighting Dollars’’ 
and “You Buy ’em and We'll Fly 
‘em”; 4,000,000 Miniature Flag post- 
four colors: 6,000,000 four- 


part forms for the War Department. 


ers in 






‘These are only a few of the many. 
Of course, letter press, gravure, and 
the other processes have done their 


part. 


Consultant on Purchases 
HILE the Government Print 
ing Office discourages personal 

visits to the Office by those who are 

desirous of obtaining contracts for 

Federal surplus printing, | have es- 

tablished the position of Consultant 

on Commercial Purchases. This ac- 
tion was taken to accommodate those 
who do come, notwithstanding our 
advice to the contrary, and is to make 
certain that the information given out 
conforms to the policies of the Office. 
The incumbent of this position ts au- 
Public 


Printer on the practices and proce- 


thorized to speak for the 
dure in the letting of contracts by the 
Government Printing Office. It may 
be that the policies of the office as 
announced by the Consultant on Com 
mercial Purchases will appear callous 
to many small business men seeking to 
extricate themselves from financial 
ruin. 

In a report of the former Division 
of Contract Distribution of the War 
Production Board it was brought out 
that the problem of small manufac- 
turers can best be solved by those 
charged with civilian supply rather 
than by those whose primary responsi- 
bility is to get war materials quickly. 
Those charged with getting immense, 
quick war production are naturally, 
and properly, going to get it where 


And 


quick, large war production can mani- 


they believe it can best be had. 


festly be obtained more assuredly 
from the large, finely equipped cen- 
trally located plants than from the 
numerous small units scattered all 
over the United States. 
a 

The MeCandlish Lithograph Cor- 
poration, Philadelphia, has just com- 
pleted a reprint of its booklet, ‘The 
Making of a 24-Sheet Poster,”’ which 
tells a running pictorial story of the 
making of a 24-sheet poster from the 
origin of the original idea by the crea- 


tive artist to the posting of the com- 


pleted poster on the outdoor panels. 
The booklet 


artists and production managers, 


also contains data for 














The future 1s bright - 
K eep it $0. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
NOW 
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G. CRAMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 














You Can't 
Ration the Future 


No, so long as there are people with vision— 
despite even a wer as overwhelming and disrupt- 
ing as this one—there will be a future to work 
and plan for. We here at Bensing Brothers and 
Deeney have taken the attitude that so long as 
there is a lithographic industry—and that means 
for all time—so will there always be the keenest 
interest in high quality lithographic inks. To be 
sure, restrictions and shortages in some of the 
more critical materials have occurred and undoubt- 
edly will again. But we shall make every effort 
to permit nothing to interfere with the high qual- 
ity standard of Bensing Brothers and Deeney 


lithographic inks. 
eo 


BENSING BROS. & DEENEY 


401 N. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
538 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 





REDUCE SCUMMING 
... GET UNIFORM RUNS 
with Accurate pH Control 





It's impossible to maintain uniform runs by haphazardly 
adding stock solution or water to your fountain formula. 
The optimum pH value should and can be easily maintained. 
You can check this important solution in less than TWO 
MINUTES with a Taylor pH Comparator. It's easy to use 
... you read off the pH directly from values engraved on 
the slide as shown above. Color standards CARRY AN 
UNLIMITED GUARANTEE AGAINST FADING! 


Play safe . . . see your dealer today or write for folder. 


W. A. TAYLOR “> 


7300 YORK RD. « BALTIMORE, MD. 











Not a Trace... 


Every year, thousands of 
inguiries come to adver- 
tisers in business maga- 
zines which cannot be 
traced ... the vast majority 
undoubtedly originate from 
some form of advertising 
but where? will you 
help to identify inquiries? 

. mention the publication 
if you write to advertisers 
....Say you saw it in 
MODERN LITHOGRAPHY. 
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Survival War Brought Home 
(from page 28) 

ernment war printing has been over- 

estimated, he said. Up to this point 


it has amounted to only approxi- 
mately two per cent of the average 
annual national printing volume. 
Firms interested in receiving govern- 
ment invitations to bid, he advised, 
should apply to the GPO for ques- 
tionnaires on which their plant 
equipment is to be listed. By a system 
of bid 


ceive periodic invitations to bid on 


rotation, qualified firms  re- 


jobs which they are equipped to turn 
out. 

“Do not come to Washington,” 
Mr. Giegengack advised potential 
bidders. Equally good results, 
or perhaps better, he assured his 
listeners, can be obtained by 
writing or telephoning. He 
warned further against bidding 
on jobs which the plant is not 
equipped to turn out, against ac- 
cepting bid business with the 
idea of farming out part of the 
job (which is prohibited), and 
against listing on questionnaires 
equipment which the plant does 
not actually have. Of three thou- 
sand firms that have filed ques- 
tionnaires, he warned, only half 
have been found to have the nec- 
essary equipment to handle the 
enormous runs which are com- 
mon on most government print- 
ing jobs. Attempts to pool the 
facilities of small plants to se- 
cure such large orders have not 
been helpful, he advised, due to 
complicating features such as 
need for extra plates, added in- 
spectors, etc. 

Answering a specific question from 
the floor, Mr. Giegengack reported 
that acceptance of an idea for a 
printed or lithographed piece does not 
necessarily mean that the originator 
of the idea will get the job of pro- 
ducing the finished work. Such jobs 
must follow the usual procedure of 
being offered for competitive bidding. 
Elsewhere in these pages Mr. Giegen- 
gack’s address is carried in full. 

The final afternoon of the 
three-day meeting was featured 
by addresses by J. Raymond Tif- 
fany, secretary of the National 
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Graphic Arts Federation, on 
“Mobilization of Manpower,” 
and Col. Paul G. Armstrong, 
head of Selective Service for the 
State of Illinois, on “Selective 
Service and the Lithographic In- 
dustry.” The Honorable C. Way- 
land Brooks, U. S. Senator from 
Illinois, who was also slated to 
speak, was unable to be present. 

Judge ‘Tiffany described the vast 
manpower needs of the nation, both 
in the armed forces and in war pro- 
duction work, pointing out that so 
great were our needs that the lith- 
ographic industry was sure to feel 
the squeeze soon. He praised the 
cooperation of the lithographic indus- 
try in the war effort, and singled out 
the L. N. A. for special commenda- 
tion for its efforts. Judge ‘Tiffany 
described Floyd Maxwell, LNA sec- 
retary, as one of the ablest and most 
astute trade association executives 
anywhere. In the absence of Senator 
Brooks, Oviatt, 
counsel for the LNA, delivered the 


Percival general 
closing remarks. 

The President’s Reception was 
held Thursday evening, followed 
by the Annual Banquet. On Fri- 
day the Golf Tournament—what 
was left of it after the severe rain 
and windstorm—was held and 
prizes awarded. Annual election 
of officers was held at an open 
luncheon meeting on Thursday. 
The entire official family, includ- 
ing the board of governors, was 
re-elected. One new board mem- 
ber, E. W. Jackson, of the Steck 
Co., Austin, Tex., was added to 
fill the place left by the death of 
Percy Calvert. At the annual 
meeting the Institute of Bank 
Stationers New York voted to 
join the LNA en masse. 


® 
IPI Donates Color Room 
The Cambridge, Mass., office of 
International New 
York, has donated the use of its Color 
Room to the State of Massachusetts 


Printing Ink, 


each Monday night to provide a class- 
room for some fifteen students of 
color. The full facilities of the room 
will be placed at the disposal of the 


class, in order to give the students a 


thorough understanding of color re- 
lationship and nomenclature. All ma- 
terials needed, such as color charts, 
inks, proof paper and the like will 
be provided for the class by Interna 
tional Printing Ink. 
ca 
Honor Employees 
Employees of the Northwest Paper 
Co., Cloquet, Minn., recently cele- 
brated the birth of that organization's 
Quarter Century Club, which is com- 
prised of employees who have served 
twenty-five years or more. A feature 
of the ceremonies was the unveiling of 
a bas relief tablet inscribed with the 
names of those whose service record 
entitled them to membership in the 
club. In addition, Stuart B. Copeland, 
president of the company, presented 
lapel emblems of gold to each member. 
@ 
Heinz Joins Offset Fine Arts 
Phillip M. Heinz has joined Off 
set Fine Arts, Inc., Chicago plate 
makers, as secretary-treasurer. Mr. 
Heinz has had a number of years ex- 
perience in the litho field. Prior to 
his new connection he was superin- 
tendent of American Offset Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. 
a 
Reed of Champion Retires 
The Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company, Hamilton, O., announces 
the retirement of Joseph D. Reed, Jr., 
manager of the Cleveland office. Mr. 
Reed has wished for some time to 
retire. He will be succeeded by C. 
F. Chaplin, who has been with the 
company for several years. 
oe 
Forbes Issues Calendar 
Forbes Lithograph Manufacturing 
Co., Boston, is now distributing tts 
1942-43 Litho- 


graphed in full color, the calendar 


pictorial calendar. 
carries an illustration by the late Eu- 
gene Iverd. The painting, which is 
entitled ‘““The Hope of America,” de- 
picts a boy daydreaming on a wharf 
by the ocean, with his harmonica and 
his dog. 
* 

J. Fred Prefect Dies 

J. Fred Prefect, manager of the 
Baltimore branch of the Triangle Ink 
and Color Co., died last month. 
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Lithographic Half-Tones 


Need Improvement ! 


HERE’S A BOOK 
TO HELP YOU 
DO THE JOB 


-TONE PHOTOG- 
is an important 


HALF 


press, 


“LITHOGRAPHIC 
RAPHY,” just off the 
aid for improving the knowledge and the ability 
of the skilled craftsman as well as the student 
apprentice. Published by Waltwin Publishing 
Co., New York, it is recommended as a practical 
instruction manual for grasping and putting to 
work the basic principles of lithographic §half- 
tone photography while on the job. By a pro- 
cedure new to the lithographic industry, 
“Job Sheet Method,” this new book de- 
logical procedure to 


known 
as the 
scribes step by step the 
follow in producing quality negatives. 


It is the first book to carry side-by- 
side original photographic copy and 
the lithographed reproductions, 
showing exactly what can be ob- 
tained from retouched copy. 


PHOTOG- 


work 


“LITHOGRAPHIC HALF-TONE 
RAPHY” is hard bound, with the 
pages held together by Wire-O binding, provid- 
convenient manual which is ideal 


inside 


ing a durable, 
for the student. 
any page atop a desk or work bench. 
614" x 914” 


It will lie conveniently open at 
It measures 


Written by Adam Henri Reiser (and a litho- 
graphic craftsman who prefers to remain anony- 
mous), “LITHOGRAPHIC HALF-TONE 
PHOTOGRAPHY” is a must for every lithog- 
rapher. The price is $4.00, cash with order. 


Fill in the coupon below and send 


for your copy of this valuable text- 


book today. 


LITHOGRAPHY 
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copies of LITHOGRAPHIC HALF- 
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\bstracts of important current arti 
cles, patents, and books, compiled by the 
Research Department of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, Inc. These ab- 
stracts represent statements made by the 
authors of articles abstracted, and do not 
express the opinions of the abstractors 
or of the Research Department. Mimeo 
graphed lists have been prepared of (1) 
Periodicals Abstracted by the Depart- 
ment of Lithographic Research, and (2) 
Books of Interest to Lithographers. 
Either list may be obtained for six cents, 
or both for ten cents in coin or U. S. 
\ddress the Department of Lith 
ographic Research, University of Cin 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. Original arti- 
cles cannot be furnished except as photo 
graphic copies at twenty cents per page 


stamps. 


plus postage. 


Photography and Color 
Correction 
New Stop-Bath and Fixing- 
Bath Formulas, and Methods for 
Their Revival. J. I. Crabtree, L. 
E. Muehler, and H. D. Russell. 
American Photography, 36: No. 4, 


April 1942, pp. 28-30; No. 5, May, 
1942, pp. 12-4. 


sition of many chemicals for defense, 


In view of the requi- 


it may become impossible to secure 
some essential photographic chemicals. 
An investigation has been made, there- 
fore, by the Kodak Research Labora- 
tories with a view to making avail- 
able a choice of chemicals to replace 
those ordinarily used in stop and fix- 
ing baths. Formulas for these baths 
and methods for their revival are 
given. “The materials which may be 
used as a substitute for acetic acid 
are listed in order of their preference : 
for stop baths, (1) vinegar (white), 
(2) sodium acetate with sodium acid 
sulfate, (3) sodium bisulfite, and (4) 
citric acid; for fixing baths, (1) vine- 
gar (white), (2) sodium acetate and 
sodium acid sulfate, and (3) sodium 


bisulfite. 


The Fixing Process. W. T. 
Hanson, Jr. dA merican Photography, 
36, No. 3, March, 1942, pp. 22-4. 
The chemical factors behind the pho- 
tographic process of fixing and wash- 
ing are discussed in semi-technical 
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terms. ‘The silver bromide is_ re- 
moved by the formation of complex 
ions which are more soluble than the 
silver bromide. ‘The time necessary 
for fixing depends on the concentra- 
tion of the hypo. The hardening 
process, which is usually carried out 
in the fixing bath, necessitates an acid 
solution. A too strongly acid solu- 
tion, however, will destroy the action 
of the hypo, and therefore a balance 
must be kept between the two re- 
quirements. In washing after fixing, 
the necessary time for adequate re- 
moval of the hypo may be calculated 


in a fairly simple manner. 


Guanidine Thiosulphate Reac- 
tion Product. Garnet Philip Ham 
(to American Cyanamid Company ). 
U’. 8. Patent No. 2,260,665 (October 
28, 1941). 


graphic fixing agent of the thiosul- 


A silver halide photo- 


phate type containing guanidine thio- 


sulphate oxidation = product — in 
amounts effective to increase the fix- 


ing speed. 


Developer Exhaustion. W. F. 
Weiland. American Photography, 
34, 178-188, March, 1940. A method 
of measuring the extent to which a 
negative developer is exhausted is 
based on the time taken for the first 
appearance of a bromide paper test 
image. <A calibration curve is first 
obtained relating this “first-appear 
ance” time with the number of rolls 
of film developed, and then from in- 
structions published with the par- 
ticular developer the base time of 
this calibration curve can be changed 
to read “development time’ instead 
of “number of rolls developed”. Thus 
the required development time for a 
developer which has been stored for 
some time can be found at once by 
developing a test paper and reading 
off the required negative development 
time from the calibration curve. On 
this basis a developer may be con- 


sidered exhausted when the time for 


“first appearance” is trebled. First 
Appearance-Developing ‘Time curves 
may also be used (a) as a guide to 
the amount of stock solution neces- 
sary to replenish partly aged devel 
opers, stock solution being added un- 
til the first-appearance number falls 
to a certain value, and (b) by inter 
polation to vive the correct develop- 
ing time for developers in a more 
concentrated form. “The method may 
be modified to apply to paper devel- 
(Photographic Abstracts, 
(1941) p. 87.) 


opment. 


21, No. 83, 


The Theory of the Photo- 
graphic Process. C. EK. K. Mees. 
(Book). Macmillan Company, New 
York (to be published in April, 1942) 
$12.00 (probable). Written by the 
Vice-President in charge of research 
and development at the Eastman 
Kodak Company, this is a necessary 
reference volume for everyone inter- 
ested in photography and the photo- 
graphic process. “The book ts pro 
fusely illustrated with line-cuts and 
half-tones. (Journal of Applied 
Physics, 13, No. +, April, 1942, p. iv) 


The High-Contrast Developer. 
Walter A. Kaiser. National Lithog 
rapher, 49, No. 4, April 1942, pp. 
14, 16, 18. 
veloper is more unstable than those 
With care 


conditions, how 


The high-contrast de- 


which give less contrast. 
fully controlled 
ever, uniformly good results can be 
achieved even with the hydroquinone 
paraformaldehyde developer. “The 
use of the high-contrast developer is 
discussed under the following head- 
ings: solution uniformity, tray versus 
tank, temperature control, deteriora- 
tion and standardization, time of de 


velopment, and wetting agents. 


Highlight Halftones. Herbert 
Paschel. Mopern’ LirHoGrapny, 
10, No. 4, April, 1942, pp. 23-5, 45. 
Many 


which were intended to accomplish 


screens have been devised 
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the “highlight effect’ either inde 
pendently or in conjunction with the 
standard engraved screen. A few of 
these are briefly described. “Iwo re- 
cent screens, the Chromatic and the 
Kodagraph Contact Screens, are 
described in more detail. “he Chro- 
matic Screen is intended to be used 
with copy prepared by the Fluoro- 
graphic Process, but it is suggested 
that even with ordinary copy, im- 
proved results over the regular screen 
may be achieved by using the Chro- 
matic Screen in conjunction with an 
extra exposure using only ultra-violet 
light. 


Lithographic Half-Tone Pho- 
tography (Book). Adam Henri 
Reiser. Waltwin Publishing Co., 
1776 Broadway, New York, 88 pages, 
$4.00. This is a practical book on 
half-tone photography which presents 
up-to-date material by the ‘job sheet 
method”, Representative — original 
photographic copies are bound in the 
book, together with lithographic re- 
productions of them made without 
any opaquing, staining, or retouch 
ing. Instructions are given for photo 
graphing the various types of copy 
shown. A description of the Koda 
graph Contact Screen Process is also 


included. 


Making Kodachromes. |. H. 
Sayre. MopeRN LitHoGRAPHy, 9, 
Sept., 1941, pp. 55, 57, 85; 10, No. 
4, April, 1942, pp. 29-31. Sugges- 
tions are given for obtaining the 
maximum reproduction value — in 
Kodachrome photography. Exposure, 
exposure meters, filters, lighting, and 
the different types of Kodachrome 
film are discussed for both indoor and 
outdoor scenes. The amount of con- 
trast is very important and too great 
contrast should be guarded against. 
The making of color separations from 
Kodachrome is also discussed in de- 
tail. Various methods of making the 
separation negatives and suggestions 


for masking and retouching are given. 


The Use of Superimposed 
Negatives. William N. Misuraca. 
National Lithographer, 49, No. 4, 
April, 1942, pp. 26, 43. A des- 


cription is given of a method of color 
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correcting by masking. “The usual 
negatives are made with the sensitive 
coating facing the lens, and then a 
second set is made through the glass 
plate. A hard plate, such as Process 
Panchromatic, together with a soft 
developer, should be used for this 
second set. When the screen posi- 
tive is made, the second negative is 
placed in front of the first, and half 
the required exposure given. ‘“Vhen 
the second negative is removed and 
the rest of the exposure given through 
only the first negative. Details of 


procedure are given. 


Planographic Printing 
Surfaces and Plate 
Preparation 


To Meet the Shortage of Dried 
Egg Albumen. Martin Leeden. 
Modern Lithographer and Offset 
Printer, 38, No. 2, Feb., 1942, p. 13. 
Le Page’s fish glue is suggested as a 
substitute for egg albumen. ‘The pro 
portion of glue to water must be 
found by trial, but a guide for ap- 
proximate amounts is given. Ex 
posure will probably have to be in 
creased. The prints should be hard 
ened after developing in 10% chrome 
alum solution fer 10 minutes. Am- 
monia alum can be used, but is not as 


effective. 


Coating Material. William Craig 
‘Toland and Ellis Bassist (to William 
Craig ‘Voland, trustee). UU. 8. Pat- 
ent No. 2,280,986 (April 28, 1942). 
As an article of manufacture a plano- 
graphic printing plate presenting 
printing portions and non-printing 
portions, said non-printing portions 
including a water-absorptive material, 
a filler, and a water-repellent sub- 


stance. 


Photo-Litho Plates by Direct 
Projection to Metal. H. M. Cart 
wright, A. Haigh, and F. H. Smith. 
British Journal of Photography, 89, 
No. 4271, March 13, 1942, p. 96. 
Modern Lithographer and Offset 
Printer, 33, No. 3, March, 1942, pp. 
28, 30. Process Engravers’ Monthly, 
49, No. 579, March, 1942, p. 59. 
Photographic Journal, 82, March, 


1942, p. 76. A process has been de- 


veloped whereby lithographic plates 
are coated with a silver halide emul 
sion so that large printing images can 
be produced from small line or screen 
positives by direct projection. “The 
coated plate is exposed in a camera or 
enlarging apparatus, or by contact, 
and is developed in a tanning devel 
oper. Then without fixing, it ts 
bathed in warm water until all the 
undeveloped, and therefore still sol 
uble, emulsion is washed away. Other 
ways of selective hardening of the 
gelatine can be used. ‘The image can 
be reversed. ‘The gelatine image ts 
dried and serves as a stencil or resist 
so that the bare metal may be deep 
etched if desired. A greasy ink or 
litho ‘base’ is now applied, and the 


gelatine stencil is afterward removed. 


Printing Plate Support. Wil 
liam Craig Toland and Ellis Bassist 
(to William Craig ‘Voland, trustee). 
UU’. S. Patent No. 2,280,985 (April 
28, 1942). As an article of manu 
facture, a planographic printing ele 
ment comprising a web of paper 
which has been impregnated with a 
water-proofing material to — resist 
stretching and separation of its fibers 
when subjected to the planographic 
printing processes, a water-receptive 
paper bonding sheet secured at one 
side of the said web of paper and a 
film of a water-receptive colloid ap 
plied at one side of the said bonding 
sheet, said film being adapted to form 
the non-printing portions of a plano 


graphic printing plate. 


Worried Litho World Goes 
Plastic. G. Ellis Mott. Lithogra 
phers’ Journal, 26, No. 13, April, 
1942, p. 43. The synthetic plastic 
plates, Lithomat and Photomat, are 
now commercially available. Photomat 
is a strong plastic mat impregnated 
with synthetic resins and colloidal 
chemicals. It has the appearance of a 
heavily coated “'ympan paper and ts 
manufactured in rolls up to 52° wide. 
It can be sensitized with certain 
chemical solutions and will receive a 
photographic image. “The procedure 
for its use is briefly discussed. Litho 
mat can be typed on directly and will 
take original drawings with pen, 


pencil, brush, litho crayon, and air 
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Really WHITE, sturdy, economical . . . specify 
HURONETTE to assure finest lithographing results. 
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brush. ‘The advantages and quali- 
fications of these two plates are des- 
cribed. (Note.—Articles covering 
essentially the same material are 
found in National Lithographer, 49, 
No. 4, April, 1942, pp. 18, 67; Print- 
ing Equipment Engineer, 64, No. 1, 
April, 1942, p. 32; and MopeErn 
LirHoGraPHy, 10, No. 4, April, 
1942, pp. 34-5, 47.) 


Photo - Lithography - Plate 
Graining. A. Haighand H. MM. Cart- 
wright. Process Engravers’ Monthly, 
49, No. 579, March, 1942, p. 77. 
The important factors which may 
influence the character of the grain 
are: (1) physical properties of the 
metal; (2) speed of the graining ma- 
chine; (3) size, number, and nature 
of the graining marbles used; (+4) 
particle size, nature, and amount of 
sand used, and frequency of applica- 
tion; and (5) time for which the 
final application of sand is allowed 


to run, and total graining period. 


The Oxidation of Zinc Plates. 
A. G. Arend. Process Engravers’ 
Monthly, 49, No. 579, March, 1942, 
pp. 60.1. A study was carried out 
on the oxidation of zinc plates. Oxi- 
dation occurs in localized areas and 
may lead to “pitting” of the metal. 
Electrolytic action is discussed as a 
cause of this oxidation and the local- 
ization is explained as being caused 
by the impurities in the zinc, which 
act as cathodes while the zinc is the 
anode. ‘The dampening water, which 
usually contains an electrolyte, com 


pletes the system. 


Lithographic Printing Plates. 
Arthur G. Rendall (to Kalamazoo 
(Aust.) Ltd.).  dustralian Patent 
No. 109,513 (January 8, 1940). A 
thin aluminum sheet is anodized on 
one or both sides. <A light-sensitive 
layer is deposited on the aluminum 
sheet. ‘The plate is exposed and de- 
veloped as usual, then etched. ‘lo 
etch the developed plate a special pad 
is used. ‘The outer layer of this pad 
(in contact with the plate) is made, 
e.2g., of velvet. This layer is soaked 
in the etching liquid. On top of this 
laver is a layer of felt, leather, flan 


nel, etc. “This second laver is soaked 
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in a solution having no eftect either 
on the etching or on the metal plate 
just above the second layer. Such a 
solution is made, e.g., of glycerol 90, 
and 10% ammonium chloride 10. Be 
tween the first (velvet) and the sec- 
ond (felt, etc.) layer, a sheet of 
parchment is inserted. During the 
etching the etched plate is wired as 
anode and the metal layer of the pad 
as cathode. (Chemical Abstracts, 36, 
No. 7, April 10, 1942, p. 1855). 


Paper and Ink 


Method for Conditioning 
Paper. Theodore Makarius. U. 8. 
Patent No. 2,265,566 (Dec. 9, 1941). 
The method of restoring to normal 
hygroscopically affected = marginal 
portions of paper sheets arranged in 
a pile, preparatory to and as they are 
being fed to a printing press, which 
consists in) simultaneously directing 
radiant heat and jets of unheated air 
under pressure against the marginal 
portions of the uppermost sheets in 
the pile, thereby creating air spaces 
between said sheets giving access to 


the heat there between. 


Natural Resins for the Print- 
ing Ink Industry. Anthony Skett. 
American Ink Maker, 20; No. 3, 
March, 1942, pp. 23-5; No. 4, April, 
1942, pp. 31-3. Natural resins are 
classified and discussed with the fol- 
lowing points in mind: (1) sources, 
(2) distinctive properties of the resin, 
(3) vehicles and methods of prep- 
aration, (+) distinctive properties of 
the vehicles prepared, and (5) some 
general applications of natural resins 


in the printing ink industry. 


Testing Printability of Paper 
With Ink. F. A. Weymouth. Paper 
Trade Journal, 114, No. 15, April 
9, 1942, pp. 37-40. “This article 
describes the use of an engravers proot 
press as an instrument to determine 
printability. While the use of the 
proof press for this purpose is not a 
new venture, it has been found that 
the work of previous investigators 
could be augmented. ‘Vhe important 
mechanics of preparing the elements 
involved in the test are fully de 


scribed. “These involve the press, roll 





ers, plates, ink application, the prep- 
aration of samples, and amount of 
impression. With these factors under 
complete control by the press method, 
two samples are compared for print- 
ability. “This comparison enables the 
operator to observe the following 
qualities of two paper samples: (1) 
ease of impression or coverage, (2) 
blottabilitv, (3) evenness and rapid 
ity of ink absorption, (4) degree of 
offset, (5) relative show-through and 
strike-through, and (6) the pick test. 
It is pointed out that since visual in 
terpretation of printed result is the 
final criterion of printing qualities, 
the choice of the engravers’ proof 
press as a paper-testing instrument ts 
desirable, especially since it is ex 
tremely difficult to correlate other in 


strumentation studies.” 


Testing Paper for Printing 
Quality. AI. S. Kantrowitz and R. 
H. Simmons. Division of ‘Vests and 
‘Technical Control, U. S. Govern 
ment Printing Office. (Bulletin). 
Discussion related to specific informa 
tion concerning those qualities of 
paper which tend toward satistactory 
results in) printing. Some subjects 
treated are Ink Receptivity, Porosity, 
Air Permeability or Density, Surtace 
Strength (Picking), Paper Factors, 
Formation, Opacity, Flaking and 
Dusting of Surfaces, Moisture, Ex 
pansion and Contraction, ‘Vhickness, 
Color and General Appearance. May 
be obtained gratis by addressing ‘Vech 
nical Director, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. (Printing 
Equipment Engineer, 04, No. 1, 
April, 1942, p. 41.) 


Drawing Material Yielding 
Images in the Form of Dots. L. 
S. Sanders. British Patent No. 536, 
831 (Dec. 1, 1938). A development 
of British Patent 522,782 (P. A.., 
1940, No. 1079P). Paper is coated 
with a suspension of mercurous 
chloride, or other developable sub 
stance, in a colloid such as gelatin; 
this is coated with a thin layer of gum 
or alkali-soluble resin, and then 
printed with a waterproof translucent 
laver of gum mastic and gum dammar 
in spirit containing 5% of water, to 


(Turn to page 77) 
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All classified advertisements will 
be charged for at the rate of ten 
cents per word, $2.00 minimum, ex- 
cept those of individuals seeking em- 
ployment, where the rate is five cents 
Address 


all replies to Classified Advertise- 


per word, $1.00 minimum. 


ments with Box Number, care of 
Modern Lithography, 254 W. 31st 
St., New York. Closing date: Ist 
of month. 


Help Wanted: 

Name Plate Offset Pressman, ex- 
perienced on hand and power proof 
press. Permanent for man qualify- 
ing. Address Box +790. 

« 


For Sale: 


1 Ogden Photo-Composing Ma- 


chine. Maximum plate size 49'4 
x 66°. Maximum Negative 21” x 
25°. Complete with 9 negative 
holders and 2 plate holders for 


3414" x 66° plate. This machine 
in A-1 condition and priced very rea- 
sonably. Address Box #779. 


Position Wanted: 

Superintendent to supervise entire 
lithographing, binding and_ printing 
plant; 24 vears experience; age 41; 
dependents; references. Address Box 
+800. 6 


Situation Wanted: 
Litho-artist, experienced in dot 
etching, crayon, desires steady po 
sition. Address Box #801. 
- 
For Sale: 

25 Amp. 110 Volt 
Printing Lamp—$35.00; 22° x 34 
Plate Whirler—$185.00; 24° Pako 
Drier—$125.00; 17°, 20°, and 24 
Levy Cameras with lenses. Singer 
Engineering Co., Complete Plate 
Making Equipment, 242 Mott St., 
New York City. 


‘Twin Are 


For Sale: 
One Valette 


plate size 26 x 37 , 


plate whirler, for 
complete with 


variable speed motor, 220 A.C., speed 
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and electric 


indicator, water spray 
heat. This whirler has been used 
very little and is in excellent condi- 
tion. Price $175.00 as is F. O. B. 
our plant, Louis Roesch Co., 1886 
Mission Street, San Francisco, Cali- 


tornia. e 


Salesman Wanted: 

(jood salesman thoroughly familiar 
with lithography, printing, office fur- 
niture and stationery for city or trav- 
eling. Give complete past employ- 
ment record with application. Clarke 
& Courts, P. O. Box 1441, Houston, 


Texas. 


For Sale: 


Printing - lithographing 


plant in 
Missouri. Free from competition. 


Fine reputation; growing business 
(last month our largest volume). Net 
$5,000 will 


Address Box +787. 


over $4,000 last vear. 
handle. 
e 
Offset Pressman Available: 
Experienced better grade of color 
Prefer 


location in Metropolitan New York 


work. Best of references. 


area. Address Box #773. 


For Sale: 

22 x 30 and 33 x 36 Fuchs & Lang 
28 x 
34 Wagner positive pressure machine ; 
48 x 58 Vacuum Printing Frame, 


hand Offset Proving Presses; 


new. Address Box +789. 
e 


Situation Wanted: 

Webendorfer Offset Pressman and 
Platemaker, assist letterpress, a good 
mechanic, long experience. Locate 
anywhere for right opportunity. Ad 
dress Box #788. 

e 
Situation Wanted: 

Offset pressman, 20 years of ex 
perience, wants permanent connection, 
Harris Presses. Am 38 years of age. 
Reliable. Address Box +774. 

s 


Position Wanted: 


Litho Artist; 35 vears experience 


in pen and ink drawing, stripping, 
opaquing and all phases of work for 
the reproduction of labels, bank, com- 
mercial and advertising work ; Middle 
West or South preferred. Address 


Box +786. 
a 


Wage and Hour Records Accurate? 
(from page 45) 

by the regulations is just as much a 
violation of the law, and punishable 
as such by fines (or imprisonment 
with or without a fine for second or 
subsequent convictions), as failure to 
pay the minimum wage or time and 
a half for overtime. 

“IT would like to add,” Mr. Wal- 
ling said, “that this law is working 
out as Congress intended it should. 
The day is gone when a legitimate 
employer could be undersold by an 
unscrupulous competitor who based 
his low prices on starvation wages. 
And employees engaged in interstate 
commerce or the production of goods 
for interstate commerce now are as- 
sured a reasonable living wage in ex- 
change for their effort. “They are 
getting a fair break, in other words 
and a fair break for every citizen is 
one of the things for which democ- 
racy now its fighting.” 

. 
Lanston Issues Annual Report 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 
Philadelphia, has just issued its 49th 
annual report for the fiscal year end 
ing February 28, 1942. Net earn 
ings for the year, as announced by 
Harvey D. Best, president of the com 
pany, were $193,078.77. ‘This repre 
sents $3.78 per share as compared 
with $1.25 per share for the previous 
vear. From 85 to 90 per cent of 
the company’s manpower is now oper 
ating on a schedule of 53 hours per 
week on war work, according to the 
report. War work now in process 
includes the building of machine tools 
required in war manufacturing plants 
and machine parts to meet the re- 
quirements of the Army and Navy. 
The company is also supplying map- 
making cameras for the War and 
Navy 
United Nations. 


Departments and to other 
A new development 
now in production is a machine for 
making military airplane templates of 


patterns. 


~] 
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LaMOTTE pH CONTROL METHODS 
IN THE PLATE AND PRESS ROOMS 


LaMOTTE BLOCK COMPARATOR 


This compact unit for determining pH of solutions is com- 
plete with pH color standards — indicator solutions — 
marked test tubes and instruction booklet. 

Illustrated folder sert on request 
LaMotte pH Service offers simple and economical pH 
apparatus, indicator solutions, etc., for use in determining 
the pH of fountain solutions, etc. 


LaMOTTE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. R., Towson, Baltimore, Md. 
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LY PEWRITTTEN 
‘GOMPOSITION 


(COMPARABLE TO METAL TYPE) vay ete 


FOR THE TRADE — 


AGAIN Nelsen Composition has proved its worth in the “annuals 
preparation of Parts Lists and Technical Manuals for the 
mumerous branches of the armed services. Economy, 
Quality, Dependability and EXPERIENCE in the prep- 
aration of copy to Army and Navy specifications. 


OEFENSE INSTRUCTION 
BOOKS 
INTER ORGANIZATION 


Write today for full details TECHNICAL MATTER 


1939 EAST JEFFERSON AVE 


Melson Associates Me. yereoiy uicnro an 


TYPEWRITTEN CAMERA COPY + NEGATIVES + PRESS PLATES 





ZINC and 
ALUMINUM PLATES 
UNGRAINED— GRAINED— REGRAINED 


grained correctly to your specifications 

. . . « for your special requirements. 

We are manufacturers of METAL- 

SHEETS for ROTAPRINT Machines, 
also square edge plates for 


Multilith Presses. 
THE PATO LITAO, PLATE 
GRAINING COMPANY. 
1207-15 S. Highland Ave. BALTIMORE, MD. 


EVERY PRESSMAN 

ACE* WANTS THIS BOOKLET 
Helpful hints about handling inks, 
compounds, driers, etc. Valuable 


information prepared by experts. 
Write for it on your firm letterhead. 


It's FREE! 


E. J. KELLY CO. 


1829 N. Pitcher St. Kalamazoo, Michigan 








CLEAN-O-LITH 


Works chemically—Removes old im- 
ages from zinc plates simply, rapidly, 
and at a fraction of regraining cost— 
saves the metal by saving the grain. Be 
thrifty, be modern... Try the CLEAN- 
O-LITH way. 1 qt. $3.00, 1 gal. $10.00. 


THE CLEAN-O-LITH CO. 


235 COSTER STREET BRONX, N. Y. C. 





iso FES ins 


r BROCKWAY 
Cprcomabr 


COVER’ 
—OFFSET 


Write us on your business letterhead 


for pull information and samples. 
GEO. A. WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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We Cover the West Coast 


FOR PLATEMAKING 
EQUIPMENT 


FILMS AND CHEMICALS 


PHOTO PROCESS DEPARTMENT 


THE CALIFORNIA INK CO., Inc. 


LOS ANGELES PORTLAND SEATTLE 
SHANGHAI, CHINA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SALT LAKE CITY 
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Lithographic Abstracts 
(from page 73) 
vield a surface which is porous and 
has sufficient tooth for drawing on. 
In place of a paper base a transparent 
A draw- 


ing or design is prepared by applying 


film base may also be used. 


with a brush an alkaline thiourea so- 
lution as a developing agent; this 
penetrates the openings in the laver 
of waterproof varnish, and develops 
a dot image, in the laver of mercurous 
chloride, corresponding with the re- 
quired design. ‘lo increase control, 
slow- and fast-acting developing solu- 
tions are employed by varying the al- 
kalinity of the developer which may 
also contain phenolphthalein to ren- 
der it pink, and so show up the brush 
pink color 


marks; on drying, the 


fades. The resulting drawing con- 
sists of dots and is suitable for repro- 
duction without the use of a_half- 
tone screen. (Photographic Ab- 


stracts, 21, No. 84, (1941), p. 144). 


Register Manipulations. Oscar 
Diehl. Lithographers’ Journal, 26, 
No. 13, April, 1942, p. 20. Register 
is one of the most important factors 
in ensuring good printing results. One 
of the first considerations in good reg- 
conditioning of 


ister is the proper 


the paper. Even paper seasoned to 
specifications at the mill should be 


checked with the “sword.” Various 
methods of manipulating the press so 
register are dis 


as to correct poor 


cussed. 


pH Control in Lithography. 
John Stark. 


26. No. ‘Ss. 


pH is simply 


Lithographers’ Journal, 
April, 1942, pp. 15-6, 
a scale which denotes 
the intensity of acidity or alkalinity 
just as the Fahrenheit scale denotes 
temperature. “The modern slide com 
parator type of colorimetric pH outfit 
is accurate and simple to operate. A 
briet description of the necessary steps 
and equipment is given. A pH of 
+.6 for aluminum and 3.8 for zine is 
recommended for the fountain  solu- 
plate-making 


tion. pH control ot 


solutions is also recommended. 
a 
Reelected 
Benjamin Pakula of Brvant Press, 
Inc., New York, was reelected presi 
dent of New York Employing Print 
ers Association, Inc., at the Associa 


tion’s annual meeting last month. 
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“Good gosh, Cuthbert, | thought you said cobra!” 







... misunderstood? 





N the present emergency, are your firm’s sales 





policies misunderstood? When you turn down 





orders,—and when you can’t take care of the full 





needs of old customers, —are you misunderstood? 





Why not keep placing the full facts before your cus- 





tomers, both old and new, in advance through regular 














advertising in representative trade papers? Prepare 
them for your answer, head off needless inquiries, 
explain your position through advertising! 


To do this in the lithographic field —and to 
keep your policies explained, —we suggest regular 
advertising in 


Modern Lithography 


254 WEST 31st STREET NEW YORK 
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Sinclair & Carroll Co., New York 


and Chicago, printing ink manufac- 


J JHN J. CARROLL, president of 


turers, and Mrs. Carroll will cele- 
brate their 50th wedding anniversary 
on June 30th. Mr. and Mrs. Carroll 
are the parents of ten children, in- 
cluding seven sons all of whom at one 
time or another have been connected 
with Sinclair & Carroll Co. Mr. Car- 
roll first became identified with the 
printing ink business in 1909 when he 
entered the employ of Sinclair & Val- 
entine Co. Prior to this he had been 
connected with A, H. Kellogg Print- 
ing Co., New York. In 1917, Mr. 
Carroll became sales-manager and 
vice-president in charge of sales for 
S & V, and then in 1923, he and Ed- 
mund Sinclair severed connections 
with the company and organized the 
Sinclair & Carroll Co. John Carroll 
became president of the business in 
1928 and Roy Carroll, his oldest son, 
vice president, both continuing to hold 
the same offices up to the present time. 
Mr. and Mrs. Carroll's seven sons, 
Roy, William, John F., Charles, Ed- 
mund, Francis and Thomas, were all 
connected with the business in one 
capacity or another until recently 

when Francis and Thomas left the 


company to join the armed forces. 
* * * 

Enrollments and inquiries to date 
regarding the Intensive Course in the 
Fundamentals of Lithography justifs 
the belief that the required number 
of candidates will be obtained within 
the next thirty days, according to a 
statement by the Lithographic ‘Tech 
nical Foundation. Companies, there- 
fore, that are considering sponsoring 
a student in the course are urged to 
give the matter immediate attention. 
The Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion, Inc., will be glad to answer in- 
quiries pertaining to this course which 
is scheduled to start on June 29th 
and close on August 28th. 

* * * 

Don’t neglect to renew your sub- 
scription to MIODERN LITHOG 
RAPHY! Each issue is important! 
It’s published for you, Mr. Litho- 


grapher. 
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Balanced Sensitivity 


NE of the most important re- 
O quirements of a panchromatic 
film is that it render color accurately 
into monochrome. An even more im- 
portant requirement is that this sen- 


sitivity be balanced for all colors. 


And it is balanced in Agfa Ansco Rep- 


rolith Panchromatic. 


For this reason, many lithographers 
use Reprolith Pan in their color sepa- 


ration work. In addition to good 


You can also get Reprolith in Regu- 
lar, Thin Base, and Ortho types. You 
ought to try it. Graphic Film Divi- 
sion, Agfa Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. 


color separation, Reprolith Pan gives 
you high contrast, great resolving 
power, wide developing latitude, and 


full anti-halation protection. 


100 YEARS OF SERVICE TO AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 





The Nation’s Claims Are First 


The Harris standards of quality manufacturing, preci- 
sion design, and engineering will, for the ‘“*duration,”’’ be 
devoted almost exclusively to the manufacture of war- 


time equipment. 


For our customers—the printers and lithographers—we 
anticipate volume business with no serious shortage of 
materials with which to doa reasonable job. We are gratified 
with them that they, too, are in position to contribute so 
constructively through production in their plants of the 
printed word, always vital to understanding and accom- 


plishment in emergency. 


During this period, when the prior claims of the Nation 
make it impossible to accept orders for new presses, we 
will work with you to keep your presses running. Our 
service and parts departments will zealously service the 
presses that you have in operation. We will plan with you 
against the future period of plant rehabilitation, that 
equipment obsolescence during this period shall not exact 
any avoidable penalty, and that modernization may then 


be quickly effected. 


Harris will endeavor to continue its engineering, research 
and development programs so that new presses—when press 
orders may again be accepted—shall continue to maintain 
for offset and for our customers, offset’s position as a 


modern printing method, 


K " OF ESET : PRESS E 


PIONEER BUILDERS OF SUCCESSFUL OFFSET PRESSES 


General Offices: 4510 East 71st Street, Cleveland; Ohio * Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 West 42nd Street * Chicago, 343 So. Dearborn Street * Dayton, 
819 Washington Street * Atlanta, 120 Spring Street, N.W. © San Francisco, 420 Market Street ©. Harris-Seybold-Potter (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 








